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THE WEEK remain chiefly interesting as an illustration of Lord 
. Salisbury’s temperament. Against the opinion of 
——eoeo—— 


THE annual banquet at the Guild- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: hall was to take place last night; 
AT HOME. and, as the Prime Minister was to 
be one of the guests, an important 
utterance on foreign policy might be expected. It 
is long since there has been a period in English 
history when questions of foreign policy had so 
great and varied an interest as at this moment. 
The war in the East, the change in the occupancy of 
the Russian throne, the approaching French expe- 
dition to Madagascar, and some minor questions 
such as those connected with Afghanistan—of one 
of which we were sharply reminded this week by a 
Waziri attack on the Commission which is delimiting 
the frontier in the north-west agreed upon recently 
by Sir Mortimer Durand and the Ameer—are all 
matters demanding the serious attention of the 
Government. The Guildhall has long been regarded 
as the place from which the Prime Minister of 
England, in|jthe presence of the Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers, sends forth his declaration as to the 
general state of foreign affairs. There is, happily, no 
reason to suppose that Lord Rosebery would last 
night have to make any statement such as that 
which once fell from the lips of Lord Beaconsfield, 
when, by his talk of three campaigns, he set the 
stocks on every Continental Bourse tumbling to the 
ground. 


LorRD SALISBURY delivered an extraordinary at- 
tack on the London County Council and the London 
Amalgamation Commissioners in the Queen’s Hall 
on Wednesday evening. His staunchest supporters 
in the Tory Press recoiled from the duty of defending 
this performance, and many of them furnished us 
with an odd spectacle by administering a severe 
chastisement to their leader instead. The fact is it 
was open and palpable that Lord Salisbury had not 
read one word of the Unification Report, to demolish 
which was the main intention of his speech, and that 
the chief arguments he used to demolish it were pre- 
cisely those on which the report itself is founded. 
He denounced the idea of a huge municipality doing 
the vestry work of all London, and contrasted with it 
the plan of a series of minor local bodies—in total 
innocence of the fact that a series of subordinate 
municipalities affiliated to a central council is of 
the very essence of the unification scheme. His 
references to the existing County Council were 
marked by inaccuracies still more astonishing, seeing 
that he was the head of the Government which 
brought that body into being. The speech will 





the majority of his supporters he has joined the 
most unintelligent and hopeless clique of the Old 
City reactionaries; and he has done this through 
feeling, without troubling to understand the facts. 
Apparently he sighs sentimentally for the days 
when, what between the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, London had something 
very like a system of Tammany government—for- 
getting that it was his own administration which 
was forced to end these days for ever. The speech, 
with its contempt for facts and for persons, must 
rank as one of the most “ blazing” of Lord Salisbury’s 
indiscretions. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’sS letter on the School Board 
question affords proof of the completeness with 
which he has cut himself loose from the politics of 
the day. It is a letter declaring what has long been 
known to be the case, that, personally, he thinks 
that a State education ought to be limited to secular 
instruction. This is a sound doctrine held by most 
real Liberals. Let the State give secular instruction, 
and let religious instruction be given by the Church 
or the parent. But, as the present School Board 
contest proves, we are a long way from having 
reached the point at which this condition of things 
is attainable. We have to be satisfied with that 
compromise which Mr. Gladstone denounces in 
stronger language than he would have used if he 
had been acquainted with the facts of the present 
School Board contest. It is a notable thing, how- 
ever, that even a man so devotedly religious as Mr. 
Gladstone holds strongly that there is only one 
alternative to the compromise in State schools— 
simple secular instruction. He will have nothing to 
do with the attempt of the Diggleites to enforce 
denominational teaching at the expense of the 
public. 





THE address of the London Nonconformist Min- 
isters to Mr. Gladstone on his retirement is a felicit- 
ous anticipation of the verdict of history on his 
career. They bear testimony to his share in pro- 
moting the moral progress of the nation, to his efforts 
to relieve the oppressed, and to establish the reign of 
righteousness and peace which it is the special 
mission of a minister of religion to preach and do his 
best to promote.. Even the fairer-minded of Mr. 
Gladstone’s adversaries will hardly now deny his 
efforts in this direction, and we may yet see it 
acknowledged generally even by that Church of 
which he has always been so devoted an adherent, 
and whose members have generally repaid him so ill. 
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THE decision in the appeal respecting the licence 
to the Empire Theatre is a satisfactory vindication 
of the action of the London County Council, and a 
severe blow to the hopes—in some cases openly 
avowed—of a good many “ Moderates” in London. 
The story of the meeting at which County Councillors 
vitiated their judicial purity by acting as volunteer 
attorneys for the prosecution completely broke 
down, and elicited unfavourable comment from the 
Bench. The scant basis of fact on which it rested 
was an indiscretion committed by one Councillor, 
which, though regrettable, was not held sufficient to 
disqualify him from his judicial functions—if, in- 
deed, they are judicial, a point as to which one of 
the Judges has raised considerable doubt. Cer- 
tainly, the Empire has been most unfortunate in its 
champions. Their admissions at first gave the case 
against it most of its strength; their reckless 
charges, as is usually the case with attacks that 
fail, have greatly strengthened the position of the 
Council. 





A VERY serious dynamite outrage was committed 
in London on Sunday night. A bomb was exploded 
on the doorstep of a house in Tilney Street, in the 
occupation of Mr. R. B. Brett. Nobody supposes 
that Mr. Brett was the person against whose life the 
scoundrels whocommitted this crime were conspiring ; 
but as it happens that Mr. Justice Hawkins also lives 
in Tilney Street, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the outrage was directed against him. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins has been the judge before whom 
many of the Anarchists have been tried, and “ ven- 
geance upon judges and jurors” is one of the cries 
of their party. No arrests have yet been made in 
this particular case, but we may hope that before 
long the perpetrators of the abominable deed will be 
brought to justice. 


As we write, the first scenes in the 
ABROAD. great funeral pageant which will 
occupy the next ten days are 
already over, and the Russian people is plunged in 
a profound and genuine mourning, which is in no- 
wise less impressive because of the fact, pointed out 
elsewhere in our columns to-day, that it is based on 
a merely ideal conception which has never had any 
foundation in fact. The mourning is echoed for 
better reasons all over Europe; and the exchange 
of messages between the new Tsar and the French 
President cements the Franco - Russian alliance 
afresh. But that need not alarm us, especially in 
view of the possibility to which we refer elsewhere, 
that the accession of Nicholas II. may be coincident 
with an attempt on the part both of England and 
Europe to take a calmer and more reasonable view 
of the foreign policy of the Russian Government. 


THE appeal of the Chinese Government to the 
European Powers for their intervention has evidently 
not come a day too soon. The Chinese fleet is 
trapped in Port Arthur, Manchuria is practically 
undefended, and the Chinese authorities and the 
people are alike completely demoralised. China, in 
short, seems beaten down beyond the possibility of 
the rally which was so confidently predicted only a 
few months ago. Under these circumstances, the 
duty of the Western Powers is clear. It is to be 
hoped they will see it. 





For the average English spectator two results of 
the American elections stand out in strong relief: 
the crushing defeat of the Democratic party and the 
still more crushing blow given to Tammany Hall. 
Still there are a number of minor features of 
interest in various states—-the damage done in 
many places to the Democratic cause by the action 
of the machine politicians, and by such popular 
champions as Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who 
hindered the restoration of order during the riots 








last July; the decline of the Western Populists, 
notably in Colorado and Kansas; the return of 
the Germans in parts of the West to the Republican 
cause on the substitution in the programme of strict 
regulation of the loeal traffic for total prohibition ; 
and the ratification by South Carolina of the “ dis- 
pensary” liquor law, which, in the interest of 
temperance, makes liquor-selling a State monopoly. 
This ratification, by the way, is part of an almost 
isolated Populist success, and one is inclined to 
think that the liquor-law must have carried the 
Populists in that State to victory. The Supreme 
Court of the State has declared the law unconstitu- 
tional, but this fresh approval of it probably means 
its maintenance in some form. New York, it may be 
noted, has passed an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution prohibiting grants of public money in aid 
of sectarian schools. The defeat of Mr. Bland, of 
Silver Bill fame, and indeed of most of the currency 
faddists, is perhaps the most welcome feature in the 
general effect of the elections. 


Last Sunday the Swiss people gave a striking 
proof of its good sense. As we explained last week, 
it was summoned to vote on that day, in accordance 
with the latest development of Democracy, the 
Federal Initiative, on the proposal, backed by 72,000 
citizens, that grants should be made to the respective 
cantons out of the Federal revenue at the rate of 
two francs per head of their population. The 
proposal, if carried, would have interfered with any 
future reduction of the Customs duties, endangered 
the Federal finances, compromised the relations of 
the cantons to the Federal Government, and 
made it difficult for that Government to find 
the means to protect the neutrality of the 
country from violation during the next European 
war. Still, it had obvious attractions for the 
rural voters, whose life is hard and whose local 
interests are strong, and who are naturally inclined 
to scent extravagance in any expenditure that they do 
not clearly understand. However, it was rejected by 
the crushing majority of 345,711 to 142,016. Lucerne, 
the Valais, and Ticino gave a majority in its favour, 
as did various small cantons, of which Uri may be 
taken as the type. But the majorities against it 
in other cantons were crushing. In Berne it was 
rejected by 77 per cent. of those voting, in Ziirich 
by 85 per cent., in Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel by 
respectively 93, 95, and 95 per cent.—these three 
latter cantons, be it remembered, being the greatest 
sufferers from the tariff war with France. This can 
only be terminated by mutual concessions, and the 
acceptance of the proposal would have made these 
impossible. Seventy-five per cent. of the whole body 
of citizens cast their votes. The result proves the 
wisdom of the majority, but it does not vindicate 
the Initiative. 





NOTHING, indeed, can be more imposing than the 
idea of the people assembled in council to decide on the 
principle of a new law and direct its servants, the 
legislative Chambers, to give effect to its will. But 
look at the sort of objects it is expected to desire! 
It was first asked to empower the Federal Legisla- 
ture to ensure a more humane method of slaughter- 
ing cattle than that required by Jewish usage. It 
did so; but consideration for the cattle had much 
less to do with the result than had the prospect 
of inflicting discomfort on the Swiss Jews. Next it 
was asked to demand that the right to labour (at 
the public cost, if necessary) should be inscribed in 
the Constitution. This it refused to do. Anti- 
Semitism and Socialism having thus both secured 
an advertisement at the public expense, the third 
exercise of its power, last Sunday, was an appeal to 
the greed of the rural voter; the fourth, a short 
time hence, on the control of diplomatic and consular 
service by the people directly, will display his parsi- 
mony. If the Referendum has proved, according to 
M. Numa Droz’s well-known saying, a legislative 
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phylloxera, the Initiative seems likely to prove a 
device for blowing legislative bubbles. 


THE final results of the provincial elections in 
Belgium have given another check to the old Liberal 
cause. In six provinces the Clericals retain pre- 
dominance—in one, Brabant, they obtain it; while 
in the two great industrial provinces there are three 
parties— Liberals, Clericals, and the Radical-Socialist 
coalition, which is called loosely Progressist. In 
Liége the latter is the most numerous; in Hainault 
the first-named. Here are the materials for inter- 
esting coalitions. It is not altogether improbable, 
indeed, that the Clericals may put forward a social 
programme in Parliament, and so catch at a portion of 
the Socialist vote. And it is notable that the com- 
position of the provincial councils makes it unlikely 
that many of the distinguished Liberals who were 
defeated at the polls will secure the seats in the 
Senate which those bodies were expected to give 
them. 


THE reconstruction of the Spanish Cabinet is, as 
far as outsiders can judge,a victory for Protectionism. 
Sefior Gamazo—the chief Liberal representative of 
that creed—has not, it is true, felt able to accept 
office ; but he has accepted a post in which his 
known views will probably be more effective, that 
of Chairman of the Committee appointed to re- 
vise the existing commercial treaties; and he has 
a representative in the Cabinet in Sefor Maura, 
the new Colonial Minister. On the other 
hand, Sefior Puigcerver, who takes education 
and public works, is a Free Trader; but little 
seems to be hoped from his influence. A notable 
feature of the reconstruction is the inclusion of 
Sefior Abarzuza, a follower of Castelar, and one of 
those Republicans who have resolved to accept the 
monarchy as a matter of practical politics. The 
Republican party in Spain has for some time been 
much divided; and the representation of its most 
moderate section in a Liberal Ministry may be taken 
as a fresh proof of the stability of the present 
régime. 

THE irresistible bookmakers of 

LITERATURE, Aldine House are among the first 

SCIENCE, etc. to start the output of Christmas- 

tide literature. With their usual 
taste as to type and binding, Messrs. Dent issue 
four volumes of “ Popular British Ballads,” chosen 
by Mr. R. B. Johnson and illustrated by Mr. W. 
Cubitt Cooke; a reprint of the Lambs’ Shakesperean 
Tales, “ with a continuation by Harrison S. Morris” ; 
and, above all, an exquisite little “Banbury Cross 
Series” of fairy tales, illustrated by Mr. R. Anning 
Bell and edited by Mrs. Rhys, which, for the price of 
a shilling, is excelled in charm of format only, if at 
all, by the Temple Shakespeare of the same firm. 
Among the other books of the week we note Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Studies in Prose and Poetry ” (Chatto & 
Windus), which range over a great area, from Scott 
to Whitman and Jowett; and a new edition of Miss 
Sutter's translation of Bjirnson, beginning with 
“ Synnivé Solbakken ” (Heinemann). To this volume 
is affixed a substantial essay on the great Nor- 
wegian’s works from the capable pen of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. 





THe solar spectrum may be said to be roughly 
divided into two divisions, the visible and the in- 
visible. The former are familiar in the falling of 
sunlight upon a prism. The dark lines, known as 
the Frauenhofer lines, will also most probably have 
been noticed, and these can be, and for the most part 
have been, minutely studied and mapped. In the study 
of the invisible portion many investigators have been 
engaged, and by the application of photography 
with plates specially prepared a slight knowledge of 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





this region has been gained. It is not surprising, 
however, that workers have been trying to devise 
some other means of research. About twelve years 
ago Professor S. P. Langley gave an account of his 
experiments in this infra-red region, using what is 
known as a bolometer. This is an instrument which 
is capable of indicating very minute changes of 
temperature (one-hundred-thousandths of a degree 
Centigrade), and so was sufficiently sensitive to 
note (by deflections of a galvanometer) the positions 
of the lines in this region by indicating the coolest 
parts, for the rays here, although invisible, are still 
heat-rays. This method, however, although very 
accurate, proved too slow to be of great practical 
use in spectroscopy, so Professor Langley set to work 
to make it more effective and quick in action, and he 
has succeeded to a really wonderful extent. The 
main point in his new apparatus consists in the 
moving of the photographic plate, on which is cast 
a bright spot of light from a galvanometer in con- 
nection with the bolometer. The sensitiveness of 
the bolometer has now been increased to a millionth 
of a degree Centigrade, while the curves, which by 
the old method took two years’ hard labour to 
obtain, are now produced several times over in less 
than aday. Another important gain is the process 
for converting the most complex spectral curves into 
their lineal equivalents. The results of Professor 
Langley’s work give a new and most promising ex- 
tension to the science of spectroscopy. 





Mr. JOHN WALTER, the chief proprietor 
OBITUARY. of the Times, was also a Berkshire 
magnate, and had been Liberal Member 
for Berkshire, with an interval, from 1859 to 1885, 
He had previously sat for Nottingham as a “ Liberal- 
Conservative.’ Some further notice will be 
found in another column.—Mr. P. G. Hamerton, 
himself an artist, was well known as an art critic 
and essayist, the author of at least one striking 
novel, “ Marmorne,” and of some very attractive 
sketches of social life in the rural districts of France. 
—Sir Daniel Lange had taken a leading part in 
superintending the construction of the Suez Canal, 
and is credited .with a share in the suggestion of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s coup of the purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares.—Mr. Eugene Oudin was a deserv- 
edly popular singer who was first introduced to the 
public in Sir Arthur Sullivan's Jvanhoe.—Sir Patrick 
Keenan, K.C.M.G., was President of the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, and had done much 
for education in that country, as well as in Trinidad 
and Malta. 








THE FIGHT FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





HE lists are now set in the great battle which is 

to determine the fate of education in London 
during the next three years, and nothing remains 
but to await the result of the fight. No struggle 
more important than this has ever engaged the 
attention of the electors of the metropolis, and its 
consequences, to whatever side victory may fall, 
must be momentous and far-reaching. Fortunately 
on this occasion the apathy which has more than 
once enabled those who are the avowed enemies of 
the School Board system to obtain the control of 
that system, and to use their power for the purpose 
of injuring it, does not now exist. The attention of 
all classes in London has been drawn to the question 
of the School Board election, and we may at least 
hope that whatever the verdict of the electors may 
be, it will not be given to either side owing to the 
indifference or selfish abstention of the other. But, 
on the other hand, a very formidable reinforcement 
of the party which is opposed to the School Board 
system has been secured by means of something like 
gross and deliberate misrepresentation. This mis- 
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representation has been employed for the purpose of 
making the less intelligent electors believe that those 
who are seeking to maintain the efficiency of the 
education of the children of London, those who are 
anxious to release our public schools from the grasp 
of an absolutely inefficient and incompetent clique, 
are really animated by hostility to religion, and are 
trying to introduce into this country what is 
described as u godless system of education. This 
falsehood—for it is well known even by those who utter 
it to be a gross and deliberate falsehood—is really the 
chief stock-in-trade of the reactionary party. They 
have employed it for the purpose of confusing the 
issue and misleading the electors. They have in- 
duced a very large proportion of the clergy of 
London to prostitute their pulpits and their own 
sacred functions by using them in order to give 
currency to the lie. They have, as we think 
wickedly and blasphemously, made use of the most 
solemn truths of the religion they profess in order 
to advance their own personal interests and the 
interests of the clerical clique to which they belong. 
It is amazing in these circumstances that there 
should be any portion of the electors who are likely 
to take them at their word, and to accept them as 
the true representatives of religion as opposed to 
the friends of education, with whom they are now 
engaged in mortal combat. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we know only too well the power of the pulpit 
and of the Church organisation, and when we see it 
employed—as it has been so largely employed during 
this contest—in the propagation of a misstatement, 
we may be certain that the misstatement, however 
glaring and monstrous it may be, will receive wide 
currency. It is for this reason that we trust that 
every elector of London who loves the truth, who 
hates falsehood and foul play, and who does not 
wish to see the education of the young entrusted 
to a narrow and intolerant clique, will make it his 
or her business to vote at the coming election. 

Our cause of quarrel with Mr. Diggle and his 
colleagues, of whom the most notorious is the 
youthful Mr. Riley, is based upon two grounds. 
The first is their attempt to upset the compromise 
on religious teaching which was arrived at many 
years ago by the wise men of all parties, and which 
has worked most satisfactorily ever since; and the 
second is the scandalous manner in which they have 
neglected the educational interests of London, and 
consequently the interests of the London ratepayers. 
Now from the first we have felt that an equal degree 
of importance attached to both these grounds of 
complaint; and herein we have differed slightly 
from some of our friends, who have treated the 
educational question as being wholly subordinate 
and inferior to the religious question. In all 
ordinary cases we should be ready to agree with 
them, and to regard the circular of the majority of 
the existing School Board imposing a dogmatic test 
on the teachers as overshadowing every other 
offence of which that majority has been guilty. 
But when we consider the vast and vital interests 
that are involved in the education of the children of 
London, when we think of how our School Board, 
if wisely administered by those who are in full 
sympathy with the cause of education, can improve 
and ameliorate all the social conditions of life among 
the rising generation, we cannot admit that even 
the dogmatic intolerance and persecuting spirit of 
the majority of the present Board constitute a 
greater offence than their deliberate disregard of 
the interests of education. The case against Mr. 
Diggle and his party is overwhelming on both 
grounds. On both we oppose them strenuously, and 
regard the possibility of their success in the coming 
elections as a disaster and disgrace to London. All 








that we ask our Liberal friends is, that they will 
keep both of the offences of the Board in mind, and 
not allow their righteous anger at the performances 
of Mr. Riley and his knot of sacerdotalists to blind 
them to the manner in which the Board has 
neglected its duty in the matter of education. 
Under Mr. Diggle’s rule the educational system of 
London has fallen to a point of degradation that 
no Londoner can contemplate without a feeling 
of shame. This fact has been established by 
indisputable statistics as well as by the judgment 
of the best and most impartial authorities. Our 
London Board Schools are at once less efficient 
and more costly than they ought to be, or than 
similar schools are in other places. The children 
have suffered, the ratepayers have suffered, and 
the greatest civic community in the world has suf- 
fered, because the present London School Board has 
shown itself to be unfit to discharge its duties, has 
deliberately neglected the interests of the public 
schools, and has sought every possible opportunity 
of putting the interests of a section of the community 
before those of the community as a whole. Here, 
then, we assail the majority of the Board on no 
party grounds, but upon grounds of broad public 
importance; and we have a right to ask men of 
every party on what pretence they will dare to give 
their votes to support those who have so grossly 
failed in the past, and whose misdeeds have done 
eruel wrong both to the children and the ratepayers 
of the metropolis. 

So much for the educational question which is at 
issue in this election. When we turn to that re- 
ligious question over which the Board has been 
involved in twelve months of discreditable squab- 
bling, we find the case against Mr. Diggle and his 
party just as overwhelming. For base personal and 
sectarian purposes of their own they have chosen to 
break down that arrangement which constituted the 
best safeguard of the religious instruction of the 
school-children. It had satisfied men like Mr. 
Forster, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
the Bishop of London before he allowed himself to 
be made a mere tool in the hands of the Tory party. 
It had given the children of London twenty years of 
sound religious teaching—not in particular dogmas, 
but in the great fundamental verities on which all 
true religion is founded. But to serve their own 
ends, an ignorant young man, whose knowledge of 
theology does not appear to go beyond the simplest 
of the Church catechisms, and certain clergymen on 
the Board who were anxious to secure for their own 
Church some special and peculiar privileges even 
in the public schools, resolved to break down this 
arrangement, and to require the teachers henceforth 
to teach the dogmas which they chose to dictate. 
Now it does not matter that these particular dogmas 
happen to be those which are held by the majority 
of Christians, whether they belong to the Church 
of England or to the great Nonconformist bodies. 
Those who would be the most willing to subscribe 
to them as matters of personal belief are precisely 
those who object most strenuously to their being 
imposed by the authority of a Committee of the 
School Board upon the consciences of teachers and 
scholars, and taught at the expense of many persons 
who do not agree with them. The fanatic believes that 
it is right to persecute in the name of the truth 
when the persecution happens to take place in the 
name of the particular truth which he himself 
holds. The true follower of Christ, the man 
who has really inherited the spirit of the Master, 
hates persecution as much when it is indulged 
in to advance the doctrines he himself holds 
as when it is used for a directly opposite pur- 
pose. This is the real distinction between those 
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who adopt and those who reject the policy of the 
notorious Diggleite Circular on religious teaching. 
Insidiously as Messrs. Riley and Co. are acting, they 
represent the spirit of religious persecution and in- 
tolerance, and as a consequence they find themselves 
opposed by all those who believe that the spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of freedom. It is, then, in the 
name of religious liberty, not in the name of irre- 
ligion, that the people of London are asked to reject 
the men who are seeking to enforce a narrow 
sectarianism upon our public schools. No greater 
injury, we may rest assured, could possibly be done 
to the cause of religion in London than that which 
would be caused by the triumph of the clerical party 
in this election. Our hope is that this great mis- 
fortune may be averted, and the cause both of 
religion and of education placed for ever on a firmer 
and a higher platform as the result of the coming 
election. 








LIBERAL TACTICS. 





if is unfortunate for weekly journalists that the 
ninth of November this year falls upon a Friday, 
and that in consequence it is impossible to comment 
here upon the speech of the Prime Minister at the 
Guildhall. The political situation, both at home 
and abroad, is full of interest; and whatever else 
may be said about Lord Rosebery’s speech, it is at 
least certain that the Prime Minister can have been 
at no loss for topics on which to talk to the Lord 
Mayor and his guests. There is one special subject, 
however, on which at present it is rather for the 
followers than for the leaders of our party to express 
their views. Lord Rosebery has “thrown down the 
gauntlet,” and has virtually declared war against the 
House of Lords. He has at the same time calied 
upon the Liberals of the United Kingdom to support 
Ministers in the action they are taking with regard 
to this burning question. Well, it may be said at once, 
the Liberal party is unanimous in responding to 
that appeal. The feeling against the House of Lords, 
the determination to resist its encroachments upon 
the liberties of the nation, is universal among all 
classes of Liberals. For years past every Radical 
has been longing for the moment that has now 
come—the moment when his leaders would openly 
declare themselves in favour of a movement against 
the Peers. It would be strange, in these circumstances, 
if there were doubt or hesitation among Liberals in 
their response to the Prime Minister’s appeal. Foolish 
persons on the opposite side may pretend to believe 
that we are only half-hearted in the fight. Fora 
long time these same persons refused to believe that 
Lord Rosebery would take any part in a constitu- 
tional struggle against the Chamber of which he is 
himself a member. They have been undeceived on 
that point, and they are destined speedily to be 
undeceived on the subject of the earnestness of 
Liberals generally in this great cause. They may 
depend upon it that, alike in town and in country, 
the knowledge that the campaign against the Peers 
has at last been opened has acted as a tonic upon 
the whole Liberal party, and has filled that party not 
only with enthusiasm, but with that confidence of 
victory which adds so enormously to the strength of 
a political party. 

But on one point we freely admit there is a 
division of opinion in our party. There are those 
who, having been not the least persistent in demand- 
ing a direct declaration of policy from the Prime 
Minister, hold the belief—now that they have got 
such a declaration—that the general political situa- 
tion remains unchanged, and that the Parliamentary 
programme may be proceeded with after the Brad- 





ford speech just as if that speech had never been 
delivered. Their view is, that, having learned the 
ultimate intentions of the Government with respect 
to the Peers, the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons may now devote itself to the compara- 
tively prosaic work of pushing forward the measures 
which occupy places of more or less importance in 
the Newcastle programme. We have already said 
that we cannot share this view. We may regret 
that we have to differ from so many of our fellow- 
Liberals on an important point of procedure; but 
the fact remains that we are wholly unable to 
believe that the policy they recommend is either a 
practicable or a wise one. They talk of “ filling 
up the cup” against the House of Lords by send- 
ing to that Chamber a long series of measures 
for acceptance or rejection. Let us assume that 
they get their way, and that the whole of next 
session is devoted to such measures as the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the 
new Licensing Bill. We presume that they hardly 
expect that any of these measures will become law. 
Lord Rosebery warned them fairly at Bradford that 
the House of Lords will block the way, so far as all 
these Bills are concerned. ‘But then,” say the 
advocates of this policy, “we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have increased the 
popular feeling against the Peers.” ‘This may or 
may not be the case. Our own opinion is that the 
determination of the public to deal effectually with 
the opposition of the Peers to Liberal legislation is 
already strong enough to make our cause victorious. 
But, whether this be so or not, what will happen if 
next session is devoted to debate upon these topics, 
and the question of the House of Lords is for the 
moment allowed to slide? Is it not certain that the 
appetite of the country, so far as this particular 
subject is concerned, will become stale? We shall 
be next November in exactly the same position as 
that in which we are now. We shall have achieved 
nothing in the way of important legislation; but our 
party will still be in office, and if Lord Rosebery 
should make another speech at Bradford, and 
should again demand the support of his party in a 
particular campaign, there seems no reason why he 
should not be met then with a fresh plea for delay 
on the ground that the cup is capable of being filled 
still higher. In other words, we shall be asked to 
allow another Session to be spent in fruitless labours 
which will have but an indirect bearing upon the 
one great question of the time, whilst the public 
mind will of necessity be diverted from that question. 

Whatever others may think, we at least cannot 
regard this as a statesmanlike policy. We have 
admitted that where Ministers have given pledges— 
as, for example, with regard to the Welsh Church— 
they are bound to do what they can to fulfil those 
pledges. But it would be the height of unwisdom, 
when once the public mind has been directed to the 
paramount question which is to determine the fate 
of the next political campaign, to take any step 
which will have the effect of diverting its attention 
from that question. When Napoleon found that, 
in order to secure his desired victory he must 
cross the Alps, he did not content himself with 
issuing a proclamation declaring his determination 
at some uncertain date to scale the mountain range. 
He went straight for the obstacle which lay between 
him and the enemy he had to beat, and conquered it, 
before he allowed any other matter to engage his 
attention. This was true generalship. We do not 
believe that Ministers are themselves advocates of 
that policy of delay which finds favour with some 
members of our party. They must know that when 
once a great political organisation has been com- 
mitted to such a task as that which we now have in 
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hand, there can be no going back and no halting by 
the way. If victory is to be secured, it can only be 
by pressing forward upon the lines that have been 
marked out, and upon those lines alone. To attempt 
to act otherwise will be to court an immediate 
defeat in Parliament, and to run the risk of a fatal 
reverse in the country. The tactics of which we 
approve have the misfortune to be approved also by 
Lord Salisbury. No doubt this helps to make them 
obnoxious to many Liberals. But as they are 
also the tactics which have always been followed 
by Mr. Gladstone, this latter fact may be 
allowed to outweigh the former. By all means, 
let Ministers do what they can next Session in the 
way of general legislation, provided they do not allow 
the great question of the House of Lords to fall into 

a subsidiary position, or the Session to close before 
che have formally marshalled their forces for 
the coming fight and laid before them a clear and 
definite plan of campaign. It is not for us to indi- 
cate or even to hint a wish as to the moment when 
the General Election is to take place. That is a 
matter for the Queen and her advisers tosettle. But 
the practical advice that every Liberal ought to lay 
to heart is that it is never too soon to prepare for 
a fight which is not only inevitable, but which, it 
seems probable, cannot be delayed for many months. 








THE NEW REIGN IN RUSSIA. 





Wnt the new reign mean a new policy? Amid 
| the superb pomp and ceremonial with which 
the Greek rite surrounds the obsequies of a Tsar, 
amid the national emotion which sweeps like a tide 
through the Empire as the body of Alexander III: 
is borne on its solemn progress across Russia, one 
sees this question detaching itself at every turn— 
a preoccupation which will not be stilled. It is 
certainly not easier to answer now than it was a 
week ago; but as the days go on, profitable reflection 
on the subject grows more possible. The character 
of the new Tsar still remains an enigma, and so it is 
evidently destined to remain for some time to come. 
Those who have had the best means of knowing— 
those who have been of the entourage of his father— 
are the most positive in confessing their absolute 
ignorance as to the disposition of this young 
man. Whether he be strong-willed or colourless, 
liberal-minded or reactionary, enterprising or slow, 
positively nothing, they tell you, is known by any- 
body, and you are advised to distrust statements on 
these points. Nevertheless, they mention one or 
two facts about him wich, slight though they are, 
furnish material for suggestive deduction. For one 
thing, the very fact that so little is known of him 
may be significant. A prince who, in his posi- 
tion, can keep his counsel so well that no 
one can cite an opinion of his upon any of 
the great questions on which a prince in his 
position should be profoundly interested, must, 
unless he be very unintelligent—and one of the few 
things known about Nicholas II. is that he is both 
intelligent and cultivated—be a person of rare self- 
control. We do not press this suggestion, since it 
depends on so slight a hypothesis. There are other 
things mentioned which should carry us further. 
One of these is that the Tsarevitch believed in his 
father, and was deeply attached to him; another is, 
that his mother has much influence with him. 
This information may not seem much to go 
upon, but in the circumstances it should mean 
a great deal. Taking it in connection with 
the situation of Russia as we know it, we think it is 


enough to justify us in deducing that under the new 
reign the policy of the dead Emperor will in most 
respects be sustained. His foreign policy will be 
maintained—the policy of preserving European peace, 
the policy of the French understanding—and in in- 
ternal affairs his work of Russification will be con- 
tinued. As to what may for convenience be called 
the question of a Liberal policy in internal affairs, 
we think, having regard to the youth of the new 
Tsar and his more Liberal education, that that is a 
matter in regard to which his respect and affection 
for his father’s memory may not prevent him favour- 
ing a change, and that it may be considered for some 
time an open question, with the balance of proba- 
bility in favour of a Liberal departure. 

On the whole this is anything but an unfavour- 
able horoscope from the point of view of Russia and 
the world, and the more closely the premises are 
examined the more reasonable it seems. Apart from 
the desire of an affectionate and admiring son to 
follow the example and the earnest advice of his 
father, the new Tsar should be fortified in the course 
we argue for him by the splendid vindication which 
he sees his father’s policy now receiving. In this 
respect his experience is precisely the opposite of 
that of Alexander III. when he ascended the 
throne. The latter saw his father apparently the 
mangled victim of the special policy he had been 
pursuing, and impulse and argument together 
urged him to reverse it. Nicholas II. sees the 
whole world doing homage to the great work of the 
peace-keeping Tsar; he sees those thirteen years 
of patient, steadfast, upright labour rewarded by a 
sort of universal apotheosis as astonishing as it is 
glorious. If he seeks glory, here is his road to it. 
Such a demonstration must convince him, if he 
needed convincing, of the wisdom of his father’s 
external policy. He must know better than anyone 
that that policy was not lightly, but, with all its 
elements, including the understanding with France, 
very deliberately chosen. We will, therefore, do 
well, it seems to us, to accept it as a moral 
certainty that it will not be lightly reversed. Even 
if the new Tsar, contrary to all that may be argued 
from family influences, were willing to reverse it, it 
is more than probable that circumstances would be 
too strong for him. A policy given to an empire 
like Russia by a Tsar of such authority as Alexander 
III. moves for a long time with a momentum of its 
own, and to succeed in speedily turning it backward 
would require a Tsar of extraordinary force. The 
same may be said, with still more justice, of the 
Slavophil tendencies of the late reign. These are 
conclusions to be looked in the face. There is 
nothing in them to disquiet Europe, but very much 
the contrary, as the experience of the past thirteen 
years has proved. The first of Russia’s interests at 
the present time is peace. She wants peace to 
develop her growing commerce, and to enable that 
mighty work of migration to be carried out which is 
to begin when the completion of the Trans-Siberian 
railway opens up the vast uninhabited regions 
of Central Asia to her congested populations. 
The one spot where the Russian peace may be 
jeopardised is that extreme corner of the Far East 
where a Japanese army has been making war at the 
other side of the Siberian frontier ; and whether 
events there may bring any jeopardy to European 
peace as well will depend less upon Russia than 
upon the manner in which the European Powers 
choose to regard the law of Russia’s inevitable 
expansion. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
we for our part see no reason why we should look 
with any jealousy upon that law. The other day 
an important correspondent of the Daily News 
wrote a striking letter urging the desirability of an 
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understanding between Russia and Great Britain in 
regard to their “ spheres of influence ”’ in Asia, point- 
ing out that the interests of the two Empires may 
march together without conflicting, that the days 
of Russophobia are over so far as intelligent opinion 
is concerned, and that everything is now favour- 
able for such an understanding. With every word 
of that letter we agree, the more readily since the 
views it expresses are views which we have again 
and again put forward in Tue Speaker. If there 
is one direction in which the new Tsar might, from his 
antecedents and education, be deemed likely to add to 
without betraying the policy of his father, it should 
be the direction of promoting an Anglo-Russian 
understanding with regard to Asia; and if there is 
one Eastern policy more than another which should 
commend itself to a British Liberal statesman, here 
it is to his hand. 

The question of internal constitutional reforms, 
which in any case will hardly be broached for some 
time, is of less immediate consequence to the outside 
world. We cannot conceive that the new Tsar will 
in this respect be either willing or able to continue 
indefinitely the policy of his predecessor. Alexander 
IIl. was more of an anachronism than even a 
Tsar of Russia needs to be. With his simple 
character, his reliance upon the religious aspects of 
his office, and his complete realisation of the part of 
paternal autocrat, he resembled an emperor of the 
thirteenth century in one of the peasant empires of 
that age. But Russia, with her literature, her 
classes of “ Intelligence,” is not, for all her hundred 
million mujiks, a peasant empire, and the nineteenth 
century is not the thirteenth. It will be impossible 
to maintain so violent a conflict with progress without 
eventually producing a catastrophe. The wave of 
reaction which after his father’s assassination enabled 
Alexander III. to maintain it for thirteen years must 
have by this time nearly spentits force. A young Tsar, 
without such an impulse to back him, and with the 
possibility of a long life before him which he will 
not desire to spend as a prisoner, will be very likely, 
it seems to us, eventually to “ seek salvation ” by an 
advance towards Liberal ideas. 








THE REPUBLICAN TRIUMPH. 





Cygne: indeed does a political party gain so 
b complete and comprehensive a victory as that 
which was fivally secured to the Republicans in the 
United States by the elections of Tuesday last. The 
result was indeed not unexpected. It had been 
foreseen more or less since this time last year; it 
had been made more probable by the continued and 
unexampled commercial depression, and by the pro- 
longed struggle over the Tariff Bill, with its unfor- 
tunate and discreditable ending. The Democrats 
had been unable to unite their party on the currency 
question ; their efforts at tariff reform had resulted 
in an Act for which they could only apologise, and 
had given a fresh exhibition of the power over their 
party of those “ captains of industry ’’ who are also 
captains in politics. They had just consummated the 
ruin of their own cause in New York and elsewhere, 
by various exhibitions of the scandalous corruption 
and inherent vice of the Democratic “ machine.” 
But it is the completeness of their defeat that is 
astonishing. The Republicans before the elections 
were in a minority of 92 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now they are in a majority of about 112. 
Even Senator Bayard, who so completely realises 
Plato’s saying about the great soul in a little 





commonwealth, has been unable to secure Delaware 
for the Democratic cause. Mr. Wilson, the author 
of the Tariff Bill, has failed either to help his party 
effectively in Kentucky or to secure his own seat 
in West Virginia. New York City itself, for years 
a Democratic stronghold, has not only crushed 
its tyrant Tammany Hall, but, in spite of the 
attempted dissociation of the interests of that 
body from the Democratic cause in the State, 
has reduced the Democratic majority in New York 
City on the State ticket to a twentieth of its custom- 
ary amount. Republican gains of seats in Congress 
are reported almost everywhere. In Pennsylvania 
they number eight, in Ohio nine, in New York 
no less than fourteen. In Illinois and Indiana, 
Governor Altgeld has set up the same revolt 
in the party as has been provoked in New York by 
the misdeeds of Tammany and by Senator Hill. 
Taking the elections as a whole, the Republicans 
sweep the country in North, East, and West; and 
even make one or two gains in the once solid Demo- 
cratic South. They have failed, indeed, to carry 
Louisiana with them in the interest of the Sugar 
Trust. But that is only an additional element in 
their strength. 

In view of the circumstances of the political situ- 
ation during the past two years in the United States, 
the results are not so thoroughly unsatisfactory as 
they might have seemed likely to be if they could 
have been predicted two years ago. Of late years, it 
is true—let us say, since the death of Garfield— 
foreign observers have generally had excellent reasons 
for preferring the Democratic party. In the East, 
at any rate, it has been what by its history it ought 
to be—the party of lower duties, freer trade, fewer 
restrictions on European immigration, and local self- 
government. Butit has been very seriously hampered 
of late by two hindrances. In the West and South 
it has had its full share of the fatuous theories of 
currency “cranks,” which, in one form or another, 
have always been active and pernicious ever since 
America became a nation. In several States, more 
particularly in the State of New York, and above all 
in New York City, it has suffered from the pro- 
fessional politician in his vilest form. The amazing 
revelations of the vice and corruption of the Govern- 
ment of the city in the Union during the last few 
weeks surpass even the history of the Tweed ring 
in their foulness, though the culprits have not 
reached the pitch of skill attained by that body 
in the actual plunder of the public purse. Tammany 
Hall has fallen before a moral revolt of all that 
is decent in New York society—a revolt promoted 
by ministers of religion and women, and well sup- 
ported by the righteous men who still leaven 

olitics in that modern Sodom. Their protest 

as reacted on the fortunes of the party in 
the State. Senator Hill’s political record, though 
anything but creditable, is not to be compared with 
that of a Tammany Boss; but he too is a machine 
politician of a kind that is better away. His best 
friends in this campaign have not been able to say 
much more for him than that moral rules do not 
exactly apply in practical politics. He is utterly 
defeated in the contest for the Governorship of his 
own State—defeated, too, by a candidate who is all 
that a protester against machine politics could 
desire. And there has been the same revolt, though 
in a less degree, against party tyranny in 
other States—notably in parts of the West and in 
the South, though in the latter case it has not 
acted with the same effect. Whatever the present 
elections may effect, they at least have done some- 
thing to cleanse the Democratic organisation and to 
crush out the politicians who find their most perfect 
development in Tammany Hall. 
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The result on the immediate future of the 
country as a whole seems to be clear enough. The 
Democratic party, as we have said, has shown itself 
to be ineffective in Congress, though not quite im- 
potent for good. The long struggle over the tariff 
has resulted in a measure which, as we have noted on 
a former occasion in these columns, reduces the 
customs duties in such a way as to make every 
protected interest jealous of every other. The de- 
nunciations of the anomalies of the revised tariff by 
the Republican leaders during this campaign have 
exhibited them in a guise which might often be 
mistaken for that of Free Traders. Mr. McKinley 
alone of the leaders has spoken, during the campaign, 
of a return to extreme protection; and as a Demo- 
cratic paper remarked, “he must be feeling lonesome.” 
Now, the nett result of the elections is that the Re- 
publicans have a large majority in the House, but are 
in a small minority in the Senate, where the Popu- 
lists virtually hold the balance; and they have also 
to reckon with the veto of the President. Thus 
any party legislation is blocked till the middle 
of 1897, at any rate. During this interval the 
country will have time to recover, and to develop 
undisturbed by the uncertainties of tariff and 
probably of currency legislation. And four years’ 
experience of the anomalies of the present tariff will 
hardly tend to the revival of McKinleyism. More- 
over, for the present, the Populist party—with its 
dangerous Socialistic tendencies, and its ridiculous 
financial expedients for the relief of distressed agri- 
culture—is badly defeated in most of those States of 
which it had secured the control. Ina great measure 
its adherents seem to have returned to the Re- 
publican fold. This may be an element of danger 
in the future; but for the present the Republican 
victory need not cause much regret in Europe. 








THE SICK MAN OF THE FAR EAST. 


. 





“NHINA, having failed to advance her overtures 

/ for peace by placing her case in the hands of a 
single Power, has now appealed direct to all the 
Powers together. The foreign representatives at 
Pekin were informed on Sunday that she had given 
up hope of resisting the Japanese, and the mediation 
of their Governments was besought in the most 
formal and earnest terms. The Chinese Minister to 
London has gone on to Paris and the other capitals to 
present this request in person. We are thus, appar- 
ently, almost at the point when the inevitable 
intervention of the Powers in this struggle can no 
longer be avoided. There may—nay, as things 
are, there must be—some further delay before that 
step takes place; but with the rapidity with which 
events are moving the point may be reached at any 
moment when the only alternative to intervening 
will be to see China disappear as a nation, her 
dynasty overturned, and her vast empire either 
passing under the domination of Japan or melting 
into a welter of hideous anarchy. It is safe to say 
that whether they act in concert or one by one, 
the Western Powers are hardly likely to acquiesce 
silently in such an alternative. 

We shall rejoice sincerely if these new appeals of 
China lead to that concerted action of Europe and 
the United States which should have the effect of 
stopping this war and preventing the conflagration 
from spreading ; but it is beginning to be generally 
felt now, we tear, that, as we contended from the 
first, this is a situation the difficulties and dangers 
of which were bound to increase the further it was 
allowed to develop. Such a solution is somewhat 





less feasible now, when the Japanese are investing 
Port Arthur and are in full march on Mukden, and 
when the Tsung-li-Yamen has thrown up the sponge 
in despair, than it might have been some six 
weeks ago, when China first asked our mediation, 
when Japan had not yet crossed the Yalu, 
at the other side of which a Chinese army was 
entrenched, and when the possibilities of Chinese 
resistance were still an open question. Japan will 
not grow more easy to deal with, nor will the likeli- 
hood of concerted action amongst the Western Powers 
increase, as China presents herself less in the guise 
of an effective Power with her dignity and strength 
still available, and more in the guise of a possible 
carrion on which the vultures see a prospect of a 
meal. This is, perhaps, a cynical and brutal re- 
flection, but who will say that it is unjustifiable? 
The “concert of Europe” was never less in 
evidence than it has been throughout this war, in 
which Europe has so much at stake. From the first 
it is the mutual jealousies of the European Powers 
rather than their concert which we have seen in 
operation. But for these jealousies, the war might 
have been prevented altogether. But for fear of 
arousing these jealousies, Great Britain might have 
made a decisive and beneficent response to the 
invitation China addressed to her after Ping Yang. 
So far from blaming our Government, as some per- 
sons have done, for taking action on that invitation, 
our only doubt is whether, through excessive caution 
—through excessive regard for the secret ambitions 
and the suspicions of each other entertained by the 
Powers representing Christianity and civilisation—it 
did not miss a great opportunity in not taking action 
in a more direct sense. Let us consider this point a 
moment. It is demonstrable that a bold and frank 
response to China’s appeal at that stage might have 
been safer even from the point of view of European re- 
lations,as it certainly would have been better for China 
and better for the future relations between England 
and that Power. As Lord Rosebery informed us at 
Sheffield, China “after the first Japanese victory” 
communicated to our Government the fact “that 
she was willing to concede honourable terms of peace, 
such as would considerably exceed the demands of 
Japan in entering on the war, and which Japan 
could certainly accept without diminution of prestige 
or advantage.” Such an offer, entrusted to us, gave 
us an unimpeachable Jocus standi—if not for inter- 
vening, at least for doing what we were asked to do, 
namely, to lend our good offices as mediator. Had 
we communicated these terms direct to Japan, notify- 
ing the other Powers of the proposition we had 
received, but not deeming it necessary that they 
should join with us in presenting it, our position 
would have been unassailable. We should have 
been bound to nothing, had China’s offer been re- 
jected by her enemy; and, on the other hand, we 
might have arrested the war at a timely point, and 
have saved China yet for a great future. In any 
case, so far as we are concerned—whose interest, 
both commercial and political, in securing a strong 
China stands on a unique basis—-we should have 
earned the gratitude of a Power who, if our friend 
and accepting our tutelage, might become a mighty 
bulwark to our Empire in the East. But that oppor- 
tunity had to be let pass, and we had to run the 
risk of incurring the lasting hostility of China for 
refusing to befriend her—already, indeed, Chinese 
officials are venting a bitter resentment at our action 
—because the possible jealousies of the European 
Powers were the chief anxiety of our statesmen. 
Our satisfaction with the hesitation thus exercised 
would be the more complete could we feel certain 
that it contributed to diminish the potency of these 
jealousies; but the contrary is quite as likely to 
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have been the result. As the situation of the 
moment will tend to make clear, these jealousies 
can only grow the more intense and ticklish and 
dangerous as the condition into which China has 
been allowed to sink grows the more helpless. 

We shall hope against hope that China’s mission 
of supplication to the Powers may prove successful ; 
but it is useless to conceal that we fear, with the turn 
the situation has recently taken, things may have 
gone too far for that. There is an end to the hope 
of a China rescued in good time through an inter- 
vention set in motion by the friendly offices of Grea 
Britain, and in her gratitude allowing her strength 
to be consolidated under British advice, and becom- 
ing more than a buffer for British interests as against 
Russia on the north, France on the south-east, 
and in another direction against an expanding Japan 
—that Power which must henceforth be seriously 
reckoned with in all calculations touching the 
balance of the East. An intervention organised by 
China herself may be more feasible, but it does 
not look as if it were. The terms which Japan 
could not have justly refused six weeks ago will 
hardly satisfy her now, and the demands which 
Japan may formulate in turn may not commend 
themselves to all the Western Powers in the same 
degree. What seems more likely is that some 
individual Power, in consideration of its own par- 
ticular interests, will step in after a certain stage, and 
that other Powers, moved by a similar consideration, 
will follow suit; and that in this manner China will 
be assigned the réle of the Sick Man of the Far East. 
All things considered—provided always the doctors do 
not quarrel at the bedside—this is, perhaps, the best 
that can be hoped for China now. It is better to be 
a Sick Man than to be a dead man, and amongst the 
possibilities of the future it is not more improbable 
than anything else that by the time Europe stirs 
itself to action there may be no China, as a 
living organism, to take account of; an enemy 
at the gates of Pekin may have produced the 
irrevocable chaos. What the consequences of 
that chaos might be, no man can tell; but the 
thought of them is constantly present to all 
of us, and has been from the béginning, and 
so deeply does it impress us that we are willing 
to agree that almost any sacrifice were worth 
making to avert them. With such a thought before 
their minds, that the European Powers should, 
through fears and suspicions of each other’s good 
faith, have allowed this war to proceed to the bitter 
end rather than act in concert to stay its progress, 
will have been one of the most discreditable facts 
laid to the account of civilisation in the course of 
history. If the West comes safely out of it all, 
it will almost seem a greater indulgence than it 
deserves. 








FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange is getting over its alarm, 
and prices have decidedly recovered this week 
—so much so that the syndicate which had bought 
an option to take the Uruguay bonds belonging to 
the Baring estate has decided to exercise that 
option. This, of course, has made a good impression 
upon the market. So have the satisfactory Board 
of Trade returns for the past month. It is to be 
recollected that there were only four Sundays in 
last October, whereas there were five in October last 
year, and that therefore the returns are not quite as 
good as they appear to be. But it is something 
that they show a considerable increase in the ex- 
ports. The increase is altogether in quantity, for 
prices are unusually low. A still greater impression 
has been made by the request of China that 
the European Powers should mediate between 











itself and Japan. The war is naturally causing 
much anxiety, for if there were to be anarchy 
in China nobody knows what might happen. 
There has been less disturbance of the markets 
in consequence of the death of the Tsar than 
was generally feared. The defeat of the Demo- 
crats in the United States has, strange to say, 
caused a rise in prices, on the ground that Congress 
can do nothing, and therefore there can be no 
mischievous legislation. But though there is more 
business doing at higher prices, the great public is 
wisely holding aloof. It has suffered very severe 
losses during the past four or five years; and the 
recent political scare arising so suddenly has taught 
it once more the danger of speculation. Almost the 
whole business doing, therefore, is on the part of 
members of the Stock Exchange and of professional 
operators. On the Continent the public is equally 
careful. Operators argue that in the long run the 
public will begin to buy. Money is abundant and 
cheap everywhere; trade is slowly improving; the 
great Governments are intent upon peace. Therefore 
the argument of the Stock Exchange and of the 
operators is that, if prices are put up and are well 
sustained, after a while the public will regain courage 
and begin to buy. It may be so, of course, but it is 
extremely improbable. All really good securities 
are so dear that they have little attraction 
for the investor. It will be recollected that 
only a little while ago the Governor of the 
Bank of England stated that Consols were likely 
to fall; and what is true of Consols is true 
generally of all really sound securities. But 
for the reasons already mentioned the public will 
have nothing to do with speculative securities, and 
they are quite wise. Gradually confidence will, of 
course, become greater, and business will become 
more active. But as yet there is no reason for a 
further advance in prices, and the public is quite 
wise in holding aloof. The Chinese silver loan, bear- 
ing 7 per cent. interest, has been successfully placed. 
It is understood that the applications were not 
very numerous, but no official statement has been 
published as we write. The general impression in 
the City is that the applications at home about 
covered the loan, and that there were applications 
from the Continent for nearly as much. Mexico, 
too, is borrowing. But Mexican credit is low, and 
the country is seriously damaged by the fall in 
silver. 

The India Council did not succeed in selling the 
whole of its drafts on Wednesday. It offered for 
tender as usual 40 lakhs and sold not much more 
than 33 lakhs. Of course, the Council has been 
very successful up to the present. It is in no need of 
funds, and can wait for a while. Probably the 
members argue that in a week or two now the exports 
from India are likely to become large, and that, 
therefore, they will be able to sell better by waiting 
a little. Unfortunately, the European prices of all 
Indian productions are exceedingly low,and while 
they continue so the exports are hardly likely to 
become very large. In India itself trade is very 
dull, and there is hardly any demand for money. 
The silver market is quiet, the price fluctuating 
about 29d. per ounce or a little higher. The 
rates of interest and discount in the City are un- 
changed. The little speculation that has sprung up 
again has given rise to but a small demand. Trade 
is slack, and therefore money continues in great 
abundance, although there is a strong demand for 
gold on the Continent. The extreme abundance and 
cheapness of money are inducing promoters to bring 
out loans and companies. In addition to those 
loans already mentioned, it is understood that a 
large number of others will come out before long, 
and several Governments are preparing for a con- 
version of their debts. New companies in consider- 
able numbers, too, are coming out. Even the political 
apprehension of the past few weeks did not stop 
them altogether, and if confidence now revives they 
will come out in much larger numbers, 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—There was a momentary flutter at 
the clubs yesterday afternoon over the news of 
the outrage upon an English Consul and his family 
in Peru, and as the announcement was followed by 
an unusual influx of Cabinet Ministers into the Pall 
Mall clubs, all manner of rumours became at once 
current. Happily the Ministers knew nothing about 
the outrage, and this morning the story is absolutely 
denied.—The next Cabinet will be held on Thursday 
or Friday, and, so far as foreign affairs are concerned, 
everything is tranquil. For the present, indeed, the 
feeling prevails that the change in the occupancy of 
the Russian throne has strengthened rather than 
imperilled the cause of peace; though upon what 
this feeling is founded it is difficult to say.—-The 
Times this morning states that Mr. Walter's strength 
is gradually declining, and there is not, I fear, much 
hope of his recovery. With his removal from the 
scene, there will be a complete break with the old 
traditions of the Times. For forty years he has 
taken a very active part in the management of the 
paper, and since the retirement of Mr. Delane, who 
was autocratic enough to hold even a Chief Proprietor 
in check, he has been the undisputed head of the 
famous journal. It is not improbable that when his 
control ceases, we shall see some great changes in the 
management of the Times. I am glad to hear that 
Mr. Buckle, the editor, is now recovering satisfac- 
torily from his recent illness, though he is not yet 
back in harness.—Lord Tweedmouth's speech on the 
House of Lords at Manchester yesterday might have 
been made for the special purpose of reassuring Mr. 
Labouchere as to the policy of the Government. 
Whether it will have this effect is perhaps doubtful ; 
but Mr. Labouchere, in this matter, is a party by 
himself.—An important piece of patronage falls into 
the hands of Mr. Morley through the death of Sir 
Patrick Keenan, president of the Irish Board of 
Education. Various names are already being men- 
tioned for the vacant post, which is worth some 
£1,500 a year. Another valuable piece of prefer- 
ment that is at present in the hands of Ministers is 
the Governorship of Bombay. It is the most import- 
ant office of which Mr. Fowler has as yet had the 
patronage. 

Sunday.—Mr. Walter's short illness has termin- 
ated fatally. Thus ends a career that, although 
it was so largely hidden from the public view, was 
not the least influential or important career of our 
time. To be the controlling power in the manage- 
ment of a journal like the Times, and to hold that 
position for something like half a century, was to 
fill one of the greatest places in the public life not 
only of England, but of Europe. Mr. Walter struck 
the outsider as being both cold in temperament and 
narrow in sympathies. He did not mix, as he 
might have done, with all sorts and conditions of 
men; he held himself rather frigidly aloof from 
society, and might well have been regarded as the 
representative of some old and aristocratic family 
rather than as the chief of a great newspaper. I 
think the consciousness of power—of real power— 
always weighed upon him, and helped to create a 
barrier between himself and his fellow-men. After 
all, no one can be surprised at this. The man who 
controls such a newspaper ag the Times is subjected 
to very much the same amount of outside pressure 
as a Prime Minister, or the intimate of a Sovereign, 
not to say a Sovereign himself. People are always 
wanting favours from him, and are perpetually try- 
ing to enlist his sympathy in some cause or other— 
good, bad, or indifferent. It was not easy to enlist 
Mr. Walter's sympathies on behalf of any new move- 
ment. But when once his sympathies were fairly 
aroused, and he had made sure that he was fighting 
for a just cause, he never flinched, and was prepared 
to submit to almost any sacrifice rather than yield. 
A thoroughly honourable man in all the relation- 





ships of life, he carried his sense of honour and duty 
into the field of journalism. This fact will be freely 
acknowledged by those who regret that his great 
influence should—more especially in these latter days 
—have so frequently been thrown on what theyregard 
as the wrong side. His qualities of stubbornness, 
tenacity, and courage were never shown more clearly 
than in the Pigott-Parnell episode. Strange that all 
the leading actors in that drama have now passed 
away—Parnell himself, Pigott, Macdonald, Lord 
Hannen, and now John Walter. The storm and 
stress of those days in the Commission Court must 
surely have told heavily upon all.-The story to the 
effect that Mr. Sexton is a candidate for the post of 
Commissioner of Education in Ireland is, I need 
hardly say, ridiculously false. The Irish members 
are true to their self-denying pledge. 

Monday.—A dynamite explosion in Mayfair, and 
at the front door of Mr. Reginald Brett of all men 
in the world, is a startling surprise in this morning’s 
paper. There seems, however, to be no doubt as to 
the reality of the outrage, nor any that the blunder- 
ing scoundrels who were guilty of it had their eyes 
on bigger game than Mr. Brett. For the moment 
the persons who will chiefly benefit by this business 
are Her Majesty's Ministers, whose policy of commend- 
able firmness with regard to dynamite outrages has 
met with this very emphatic justification.—There is 
a paragraph in the Globe this evening so extremely 
ill-natured and dishonest that it must really be 
regarded as a discredit to journalism. It is about 
the impending return of Mr. Jabez Balfour to this 
country for the purpose of undergoing his trial, and 
the writer manages to mix up the National Liberal 
Club with the Balfour building that happens to 
adjoin it, and then goes on to insinuate that there 
are certain persons in the high places of Liberalism 
who are in great alarm as to the “revelations” 
which the prisoner is likely to make when he appears 
in the dock. This style of political writing is not 

.merely indecently dishonest, but most flagrantly 

silly. That Mr. Balfour was one of the black sheep 
of the Liberal flock must be sorrowfully admitted. 
But then one could mention a dozen names or more of 
well-known persons who have occupied a precisely 
similar position in the Tory party. But no Liberal 
writer is on that account so foolish as to charge 
Tories generally with being sympathisers with the 
crimes of these men. It is left for a journalistic 
champion of “the gentlemanly party” to stoop to 
this kind of mud-throwing. Now that there is good 
reason to anticipate Balfour's appearance before long 
at the Old Bailey, it is only proper that writers 
should refrain from commenting on his case; but it 
is at least certain that his appearance there will be 
due entirely to the extraordinary efforts which have 
been made to secure his extradition by the very 
men regarding whom the Globe has indulged in these 
impudent insinuations. 

Tuesday.—The Cabinet, it is evident, will have 
to discuss some foreign questions this week. The 
appeal of China for the intervention of the Powers 
cannot go unheeded, and Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues will only be too eager to respond to it. 
The worst of it is that the individual action of this 
country would be dangerous from many points of 
view, and might even precipitate the mischiefs 
which we dread. Whether China is or is not to 
break up, the situation is at present very critical, 
and far graver interests than those involved in any of 
the existing “ questions” of European policy are now 
at stake in the Far East. It is satisfactory to know 
that we now have a fleet in Chinese waters amply 
sufficient to meet any emergency. Our force there has 
been strengthened greatly since the “panic Cabinet” 
was held five weeks ago. Meanwhile, people are laugh- 
ing over the report of Sir Halliday Macartney’s 
attack upon Lord Rosebery and the Government. This 
gentleman, who is an employé of the Chinese Embassy, 
does not seem to have acquired much knowledge of 
the art of diplomacy during his service under succes- 
sive Ambassadors, and it is to be feared that he will 
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hardly recommend himself to his employers if it be 
true that he was actually guilty of the ridiculous 
outburst reported in the papers.—I hear curious 
accounts from Paris of the feverish anxiety which 
prevails among the Chauvinist party there regarding 
the new Tsar's intentions. They are in an agony 
lest there should be an end to the Franco-Russian 
understanding. Of this there does not seem to be 
any likelihood—only I imagine that the “ under- 
standing” was never quite the substantial thing that 
it appeared to be in the eyes of the boulevardiers. 
It was designed in the interests of peace, and not for 
the purpose of furthering the objects of the Parisian 
Chauvinists. 

Wednesday.—The appeal which “ A Diplomatist ” 
addresses to the public through the columns of the 
Daily News this morning for a better understand- 
ing between this country and Russia is timely 
enough. We have many and just grounds for dis- 
approving of the internal methods of the Russian 
Government. But it is to be feared that it is not 
upon these grounds that we have shown so extreme 
a jealousy of Russia in her foreign policy. If there 
could be a real improvement in the relations of the 
two Governments, it would go a long way towards 
making the peace of Europe secure.—Mr. Waddy’s 
appointment as Recorder of Sheffield in succession 
to Mr. Lockwood is announced this morning. This 
is a very slight recognition of party services the 
value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
For years past there has been no man more con- 
stant in his devotion to the Liberal cause than 
Mr. Waddy, and he has had some reason to com- 
plain of the way in which he has been passed over 
when opportunities for preferment have presented 
themselves. One can only hope that his promotion 
will not stop here.—The National Reform Union are 
arranging fora series of meetings on the question 
of the Lords, and the National Liberal Federation 
will quickly follow suit. In the meantime, the 
discussion as to the policy to be pursued next session 
is kept up in private as well as in the press, and 
those of us who do not regard the “ filling-up-the- 
cup ” process as either practicable or wise are coming 
in for some rather hard sayings. No doubt it would 
be very pleasant if we could go on with the routine 
programme as if nothing had happened, and defer 
the dissolution until, say, November, 1896, spending 
the interval in carrying good measures through the 
House of Commons, and possibly through the House 
of Lords. But, however pleasant such a process 
might be, I have met no experienced politician who 
believes it to be practicable ; whilst some of the wisest 
Radicals of my acquaintance are firmly convinced that 
the Registration Bill and the carrying of the resolu- 
tion on the question of the Lords are all the work 
that can be accomplished during the coming session. 

Thursday.—Sir Halliday Macartney has dis- 
avowed that portion of the report of his recent 
interview in which he was represented as attacking 
Lord Rosebery ; so there is an end of the matter.— 
The paragraph in the papers this morning respecting 
Mr. Gladstone's correspondence, and his inability to 
reply to the letters he receives, has been made 
necessary by the simple fact that he cannot, either 
personally or by any member of his family now 
at Hawarden, deal with the mass of correspond- 
ence he is constantly receiving. I remember 
some years ago hearing Mr. Bright lamenting over 
the number of letters he was constantly receiving, 
and the burden of labour they laid- upon him when 
his strength was no longer what it once was. “It 
makes me miserable,” he said with emphasis. Some- 
what later I heard a similar Jament from Lord 
Tennyson. “ They are always asking for autographs, 
or sending me poems to pass judgment on. I reckon 
I get a sonnet every five minutes in the four-and- 
twenty hours.” Mr. Gladstone even now suffers 
more than either Mr. Bright or Lord Tennyson did. 
As his sole assistant at Hawarden is Mrs. Drew, it 
may well be coniectured that it is literally impossible 
to deal with the avalanche of letters discharged 








by the Hawarden postman every day. Moreover, 
though the operation on his eye has been extremely 
successful, Mr. Gladstone is not in a position to 
exhaust his sight in either reading or writing mere 
letters of compliment. In these circumstances, his 
friends would do well to remember that the greatest 
kindness they can show him is by refraining from 
worrying him with needless correspondence. I am 
glad to hear the best accounts of his health and his 
spirits. So far as politics are concerned, he rigidly 
adheres to the line he marked out for himself when 
he retired from office, and cannot be induced to 
interfere, either directly or indirectly, in any political 
business. “I am a private individual now,” he 
remarked not long ago, in reply to some request that 
was made for his intervention in some public matter ; 
and a private individual he means to remain. 

Friday.—W hat I wrote yesterday regarding Mr. 
Gladstone was penned before his letter on religious 
education in the Board Schools appeared. Perhaps 
some persons may think that the appearance of this 
letter proves that I was wrong in what I then said as 
to Mr. Gladstone's determination to keepoutof political 
controversies. Asamatter of fact, the letter fully con- 
firms what I said. Mr. Gladstone, it isevident, has never 
acquainted himself, even superficially, with the facts 
of the struggle now going on in London, and his 
letter—which may be quoted by either side against 
the other—has no bearing upon that struggle. All the 
same, it is to be regretted that he allowed himself to 
be “ drawn” by one of thoseinquisitivecorrespondents 
of whom I spoke yesterday. He has caused some 
irritation among those who are most friendly to 
him.—The speech of Lord Salisbury on Wednesday 
evening was the chief topic of discussion at the clubs 
yesterday. I do not think I ever heard a speech 
more universally condemned. Even Tories were 
amazed and disconcerted to find their leader so 
grossly ignorant of all the facts connected with 
the government of London; whilst the rasping 
impertinences in which he indulged in regard to 
Mr. Courtney have made the Liberal Unionists 
furious. Lord Rosebery is justly entitled to a quiet 
smile of triumph over the ignominious tumble of the 
very superior person who was alternately patronising 
and ridiculing him the other day. 








LESSONS OF THE WAR. 





HE striking events of the last two months have 
produced a curious effect upon public opinion. 

In the popular view, the Japanese were a precocious 
people, who had superficially adopted European 
customs, and imperfectly assimilated European 
naval and military organisations. Elderly nations 
are apt to resent the aspirations of a young and un- 
tried Power, especially where commercial rivalry is 
involved. Great Britain, having carried on three wars 
with China in the past sixty years, was inclined to 
regard this luxury as her special prerogative, and 
easily forgetting the story of the lorcha Arrow, 
Englishmen appeared unable to understand that 
Japan might have far more justifiable pretexts for 
hostility to her ancient foe. ‘Che lumbering, illogical, 
and generally impossible political conditions of what 
is called the Chinese Empire appealed to some 
occult British sentiment. It was widely felt that 
a salutary lesson, such as the Chinese would ad- 
minister was needed to check the vaulting ambitions 
of modern Japan. Those who had followed the 
earnest endeavours of the Japanese to perfect their 
navy and army, and who were not swayed by the 
narrow race prejudices and real commercial an- 
tagonisms of the European colony of Yokohama, 
thought differently; but continuous reports of 
Chinese victories seemed to corroborate the popular 
view. The remarkable success which attended the 
Japanese operations when once they were fairly 
begun, and the great capacity shown in directing 
and carrying on war by sea and land, produced an 
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inevitable reaction of opinion. The conception of 
the Japanese as a people whose genius lay chiefly in 
the designs of porcelain and fans was necessarily 
untenable in face of the shining examples of national 
patriotism and of personal gallantry which they 
have given. Admiration could not be withheld, 
and was widely expressed. Unbroken success may 
perhaps cause another swing of the pendulum; but 
that the Japanese have won a new position among 
the nations cannot be denied. 

Considering the natural difficulties of the theatre 
of war, and the fact that the Japanese have had to 
transport every man and every ton of supplies 
across the sea, the progress of the campaign has 
been extremely rapid. Wisely concentrating their 
force in the first instance upon Korea, where—at 
Ping-Yang—the Chinese had characteristically for- 
tified themselves to await attack, the Japanese 
carried all before them. The idea of the flank 
march across the peninsula from Gensan was, 
under the circumstances, well conceived, and 
was, at least, brilliantly executed. With compara- 
tively small loss, the Chinese position, laboriously 
created, was stormed on the early morning of the 
16th September, and its defenders driven in hot 
flight to the frontier. Sir Halliday Macartney was 
quick to minimise the event. There were very few 
Chinese at Ping-Yang, though Chinese estimates had 
rated the force at more than 20,000 men. It was a 
mere triumph of overwhelming numbers, and the 
defenders had only executed a strategic movement 
to the rear in order to fight again under more favour- 
able conditions. Nevertheless, by this action the 
Japanese cleared Korea, and pressing rapidly forward 
they occupied Wiju, on the left bank of the Yalu. 
At Kin-lien-tcheng, on the opposite bank, the 
Chinese in force were again engaged in fortifying 
themselves, and a determined stand was expected. 
After waiting to bring supplies to the front, 
the Japanese ‘advanced guard of 1,500 men crossed 
the Yalu about ten miles above Wiju, and won 
an easy victory over a Chinese detachment 
of uncertain strength. The main body followed, 
and Kin-lien-tcheng, with all its fortifications, was 
found to be evacuated. The Chinese were evidently 
on the run, and flying columns at once followed 
in pursuit. Feng-huang-tcheng, about thirty miles 
along the Mukden route, was occupied on 
October 3lst. Other places of less importance are 
said to have been taken, and of resistance there 
has been none. The defence of Southern Manchuria 
appears to have collapsed as completely as that 
of Korea, and only transport difficulties intervene 
between the Japanese and Mukden. 

Meanwhile, at sea the Chinese have fared almost 
worse than on land. After a long period of in- 
anition, probably due to a want of all preparation, 
the Chinese fleet at last appeared on the scene— 
not with a view to find and attack the enemy, 
but with the secondary object of annoying trans- 
ports to the Yalu. The movement failed to elude 
the vigilance of the Japanese scouting vessels. On 
September 17th the Chinese were brought to action, 
and the difference of the conditions of sea and land 
fighting was well illustrated. On shore, the Chinese 
general is usually the first person to remove him- 
self from a position of danger, and his troops can 
hardly be blamed for following. At sea, physical 
difficulties frustrate the quest of personal security, 
and in the battle of the, Yalu the Chinese fought 
extremely well. Again it was stated that the 
Japanese claimed a victory which was really a 
defeat. The Chinese, however, retired behind their 
fortifications, while the Japanese ships kept the sea, 
and by an ostentatious display of activity, imposed 
panic on the whole seaboard of China. 

Secure in Korea, the Japanese were able to enlarge 
the scope of their operations. Rumours, purposely 
spread, pointed to Pekin as the immediate objective ; 
but a safer alternative presented itself. At the 
extremity of the Kwang-Tung peninsula lies Port 
Arthur, the greatest naval arsenal of northern China. 





Here was an excellent object of attack for the Power 
in command of the sea! With great wisdom the 
Japanese ignored the coast defences which Captain 
von Hanneken had expensively provided, and, dis- 
patching an expeditionary force of 20,000 men from 
Hiroshima, proceeded to seize the Isthmus of Kin- 
chan. Some fighting has already occurred, but 
full information is wanting. If successful, as seems 
certain, in clearing away the outlying forces of China, 
the Japanese will doubtless land their guns and 
stores within twenty miles of Port Arthur, and 
assault its weakest side. 

The general situation would then be as follows :— 
In about three months of war the Japanese would 
have cleared Korea and penetrated into Manchuria, 
occupied the Kwang-Tung peninsula, and captured 
a great naval arsenal. These achievements would 
be the direct fruits of the command of the sea, and 
it is the growing sense of all that is implied by 
naval impotence which has driven the Chinese 
Government in its despair to seek the intercession of 
the European Powers. 

Great fleets have gradually assembled in the 
China seas, and in view of a certain conflict of in- 
terests, the situation calls for delicate handling. 
The main interest, however, of the commercial 
Powers is peace, and if the Japanese display as much 
reasonableness in negotiation as they have shown 
skill in the conduct of war, an arrangement should 
be possible. Whatever the issues, the results of 
the war will be important and far-reaching. For 
years, British policy in the East has been based 
on an utterly erroneous estimate of the strength, 
actual and potential, of the geographical expression 
known as the Chinese Empire. It is now demon- 
strated that the malady which afflicts the Sick Man 
of the East is far more serious and deep-rooted than 
that under which his European prototype suffers. 
Is there any regenerative force ini China? Can her 
position as an independent State be long sustained 
in face of the appalling evidence of moral and 
material decrepitude recently presented? Or must 
her great territories be partitioned off, like another 
African Continent, amongst the progressive Powers ? 
These are questions of the near future. 








BRITAIN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


T is one of the many inconveniences of Empire 
that no man can hope to keep himself informed 
of the things that are done in his name. How few 
Englishmen there are who, a week ago, could have 
given an intelligible account of what has been done 
of late years in the name of Great Britain in British 
Central Africa! Now, thanks to the quite admirable 
report prepared by Mr. H. H. Johnston, and issued 
in the proverbially unattractive form of a Blue Book, 
no educated Englishman will have the excuse, un- 
answerable before, for his ignorance that he did not 
know where to look for information. Mr. Johnston's 
report, it is true, does not cover the whole of the 
British sphere north of the Zambesi, and we could 
have wished for an authoritative statement from 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner as to the relation in 
which he stands to Mr. Rhodes’ Chartered Company. 
It is known that the Colossus of South Africa has 
contributed a very substantial annual subsidy 
towards the expenses of Mr. Johnston’s administra- 
tion; but, beyond a couple of casual references, the 
report is silent on the subject. The omission is the 
more noteworthy because this is almost the only 
matter on which Mr. Johnston does not provide us 
with the means of forming a singularly full and 
comprehensive mental picture of the Eastern portion 
of British Central Africa. 

Although it is only between three and four years 
ago that Mr. Johnston was appointed first Adminis- 
trator of what is now known as British Central 
Africa, the country around Lake Nyasa had been for 
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many years occupied by both missionaries and 
traders—for the most part from Scotland—who had 
sown the seed which now, under Mr. Johnston's skil- 
ful watering, is bearing such excellent fruit. When 
the history of British enterprise in Central Africa 
comes to be written, full justice will doubtless be 
done to the excellent pioneer work of the various 
missionary societies and of the African Lakes Com- 
pany ; but it is impossible to read Mr. Johnston's 
report without realising that the introduction of a 
central government and a regular administrative 
system has been an unmixed blessing to the country. 
For three years Mr. Johnston has been labouring to 
build up the structure of an administrative organism, 
not always, perhaps, without some slight friction with 
the representatives of the régime he was superseding, 
but, all things considered, with rather less than a 
knowledge of what human nature tends to become in 
Central Africa might have led us to expect. During 
these three years of strenuous endeavour for civilisa- 
tion and the Empire faint echoes of the doings of 
Mr. Johnston and his staff have from time to time 
reached England; but it was only when Makanjira 
became troublesome and had to be “ punished,” or 
the launch of a gunboat on the waters of Lake 
Nyasa fluttered the white ensign for the first time 
in history on one of the great African lakes, that 
Central Africa excited a spasmodic interest at home. 
Now, however, we are able not only to form some 
idea of the nature of the work which has been ac- 
complished during the short period of Mr. Johnston’s 
administration, but also to understand something of 
the country which has been permanently secured to 
British influence, and of the problems which it 
presents for solution. 

The Eastern portions of British Central Africa 
may be roughly described as consisting “of an 
elevated plateau, broken here and there by the 
valleys of large rivers, or accentuated by occasional 
heaths and elevated mountain ranges, rising to yet 
greater heights than the average altitude of the 
plateau.” This plateau, or, rather, series of plateaux, 
constitutes more than two-thirds of the area of 
the country, and Mr. Johnston tells us that for 
six months out of the year the temperature is 
delightful, though above 5,000 feet the cold is apt to 
be somewhat trying. The lake and river system is 
described by Mr. Johnston in considerable detail, 
and the rainfall is illustrated by one of the excellent 
series of maps which accompany the report. Into 
Mr, Johnston’s interesting account of the flora and 
fauna of the country we cannot enter ; but it must 
be counted to him for righteousness that by declar- 
ing Mlanje Crown property he has preserved the 
magnificent cedar forests that crown the summits of 
that mountain mass. As for game, British Central 
Africa is a hunter's paradise. Ivory is the principal 
export at present, and if the indiscriminate slaughter 
of the elephant is prevented, Mr. Johnston sees no 
reason why a moderate trade in ivory should not 
continue to exist, and the elephant’s existence be 
indefinitely prolonged. The rhinoceros, too, he 
would vrotect from extermination; but against the 
hippopotamus Her Majesty’s Commissioner declares 
war to the knife. Ivory is not, however, likely to 
hold the place of honour among the exports for long, 
as it seems certain that coffee will rapidly supplant 
it. The story of the coffee plantations of the Shiré 
Highlands belongs to the romance of trade. A single 
plant, bought by a Scottish horticulturist from the 
Edinburgh Botanical Gardens, was the progenitor of 
the two millions of trees which are estimated to 
exist in the Shiré province, and it is satisfactory to 
know that this patriarchal tree still flourishes at 
Blantyre, and that the Scottish horticulturist has 
reaped the reward of his foresight, and has now the 
largest coffee plantations in the protectorate. Rice, 
too, is grown with remarkable success, and Mr. 
Johnston sees “no reason why the shores of Lake 
Nyasa should not produce rice enough to feed the 


whole world.” There is, however, it is needless to | 


say, a fly in the ointment—a metaphor peculiarly 











applicable to South Africa, where the existence of 
the tsetse fly makes it impossible to employ horses 
and cattle in certain districts. Time may work a 
remedy, as the tsetse likes neither the presence of 
man nor water, and will probably disappear as the 
country becomes more thickly populated, and re- 
afforesting affects the rainfall. 

For purposes of administration, Mr. Johnston— 
who has had to create a system—has divided 
the country into provinces, in each of which 
an officer of the administration resides, dis- 
charging duties of the most multifarious cha- 
racter. The native chiefs are as little interfered 
with as is possible, but it is generally understood 
that there is an appeal from the chief to the British 
representative. Custom-houses have been established 
and ordinances passed for stringently regulating the 
trade in arms and ammunition. A hut tax is levied 
in the Central provinces where an engagement has 
been made with the chiefs, and Mr. Johnston justi- 
fies the imposition of this annual tax on the entirely 
reasonable ground that the natives should contri- 
bute towards the cost of securing immunity from 
the slave raids, which formerly rendered their lives a 
burden and a terror to them. This terrible traffic is 
not yet stamped out even on Lake Nyasa; but during 
the three years of Mr. Johnston's administration it 
has been rendered increasingly difficult and dan- 
gerous and increasingly costly. Where form- 
erly 2,500 slaves were annually exported from 
the Eastern portion of British Central Africa 
not more than 1,000 are now smuggled out, and Ma- 
kanjira’s defeat has struck a deadly blow at the 
trade. Forts have been built on the lake and along 
the frontier. Order is maintained, and the slavers 
are punished by a force of 200 Sikhs, who have 
volunteered for service in Africa, under European 
officers. There is also a Makua police force,{and a 
number of native levies are raised when occasion 
requires it. In short, the machinery of administration 
has not only been set up, but is in actual operation, 
though sadly hampered by lack of means. Probably 
the prevailing feeling, however, will be one of sur- 
prise that so much should have been accomplished in 
so short a time and at such a comparatively small 
cost. The Imperial contribution towards the ex- 
penses of administration has, we believe—though on 
the point of finances the report maintains a certain 
reticence—been confined to providing the salaries of 
the Commissioner and an Assistant Commissioner, 
and the maintenance of gunboats on the Shiré and 
Lake Nyasa. 

There remains the further question, Of what 
value is British Central Africa likely to be to the 
Empire? What future is there before the country ? 
Mr. Johnston, though an interested, is a singularly 
impartial witness. He does not seek to prove that 
in British Central Africa we have another Australia 
or Canada. The conditions of life are not such as to 
enable the white man to engage in the actual work 
of cultivating the soil, and European colonisation, in 
its most extended sense, is therefore impossible. 
But “in course of time, and as life becomes less 
uncomfortable than at present,” he thinks that “it 
would be actually possible to found European colonies 
on some of the highest plateaux—that is to say, in 
districts which are over 5,000 feet in altitude.” In 
these regions he is inclined to think that Europeans 
might not only retain their health, but might even 
rear children, without much, if any, deterioration of 
race. This view is, if we are not mistaken, shared 
by others who know this part of Africa—including 
Captain Lugard—but it is by no means the commonly 
accepted view, and can only be tested by actual 
experiment spread over a long period of years. If, 
however, the European in Central Africa is to be 
confined to the réle of ruler and teacher, it is obvious 
that he must be assisted in the development of the 
resources of the continent by a race qualified to play 
the part of hands to the European brain. Is the 
negro so qualified ? Mr. Johnston is inclined to think 
not. Here we come face to face with a problem 
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of the first magnitude in the future of the African 
continent, and it is extremely interesting to note the 
conclusion which Mr. Johnston's wide experience 
has led him to form. He adopts the opinion of 
a well-known negro-writer—that “the pure and 
unadulterated negro cannot, as a race, advance with 
any certainty of stability above his present level 
of culture; that he requires the admixture of a 
superior type of man.” Where is this superior type 
to be found? Not in the Arab, since the Swabili, 
the Arab-negro hybrid of the East Coast, though 
physically a fine type, is “ recalcitrant to European 
influence.” It is in India that Mr. Johnston would 
find the admixture of yellow required by the negro. 
The Indian would get the physical development 
which he lacks, “and in his turn would transmit to 
his half-negro offspring the industry, ambition, and 
aspiration towards a civilised life which the negro so 
markedly lacks.” It is a fascinating speculation, 
but still a speculation; and here, as in the case of 
European settlements on the high plateaux, it is 
time alone that can apply the touchstone. It is, 
however, something to find such questions raised in 
a blue-book; and it may serve to mark the ex- 
ceptional character of Mr. Johnston's report that 
it is equally interesting as a record of what has 
been already done, and as a forecast of what still 
remains to be accomplished. 


PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
T is to be hoped that it may be regarded as proof 
of the growing interest of the public in things 
literary that no “silly season” is now complete 
without its correspondence, in one or other of the 
morning papers, on the great publisher question. 
Sometimes it is from the point of view of the author 
that the publisher is treated—and then may heaverr 
have mercy upon him, for other mercy he will find 
none. But, after all, the Philistine outside-public 
is not greatly concerned by the harrowing tales of 
the sufferings of such brilliant examples of un- 
merited misfortune as Mr. Robert Buchanan, for 
example; and though it may vaguely subscribe to 
Mr. Buchanan's dictum that every publisher is a 
thief, it is apt, in its thick-skinned selfishness, to 
think that so long as it is only authors who are 
robbed it has no call to interfere. This season, 
however, a new sin on the part of the publisher 
has been discovered by those sapient editors who 
like to give a “literary flavour” to their gaping 
columns, at all events during the dreary autumn 
months. The publisher, it appears, not content 
with robbing authors, has now taken to pillaging 
the public. He is a terrible fellow, truly, and his 
exploits ought to suffice to fill the next edition of 
the Newgate Calendar. But, even admitting his 
general reputation or want of reputation, it is 
a little difficult to understand how he manages to 
commit the particular offence with which he is now 
being charged. The discount system about which 
we hear so much at present may have its defects, 
but it is really hard to understand how it enables a 
publisher to rob his eustomers. To charge more 
than the market price for a particular article may 
be, and sometimes is, distinctly dishonest, but it 
seems to us that to charge less is quite another 
thing. 

In the interests, not merely of the publishers, but 
of the truth, it may be well to give a brief sketch of 
this great discount question. Strange though it 
may seem, a very interesting chapter in our social 
history is involved in this sordid business of “ three- 
pence in the shilling.” In the good old days, when 
there was such a thing as genuine “society” in 
provincial towns and sleepy cathedral cities; the 
days when the country newspaper appeared only 
once a week, and it was a treat to be allowed to read 
a Times that was merely three days old; in the days, 





in short, when the electric telegraph was not, and 
even the steam-engine was but little understood, 
there was no town in Great Britain which did not 
possess a rendezvous for those who took an interest 
in literature and literary matters in the shape of a 
bookseller’s shop. The booksellers of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, York, Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham 
were, in those halcyon days, the great patrons of our 
national letters and the source of inspiration on all 
things literary. The clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
the doctor, and any stray student who preferred the 
comparative quiet of the country to the bustle of the 
capital, foregathered in the shop of the local book- 
seller. There they enjoyed the pleasure so dear to 
the book-lover of turning over the uncut leaves of 
the new volumes to which the delicious fragrance of 
the press-room still clung. There they peeped into 
their Quarterly or their Edinburgh, and saw what 
Mr. Gifford or Mr. Jeffrey had to say about the latest 
bard or novelist. There, above all, they learned 
from the lips of the bookseller himself all about 
the most recent publications—their names, their 
authors, their character—and knew at once what 
they ought to buy in order to keep themselves 
abreast of the times. For in those days, strange 
as it may now seem to say so, your bookseller 
was, as a rule,a scholar and a gentleman. He did 
not sell his books by their weight or their bindings, 
nor was his business solely that of an agent who 
executed the unsolicited orders of his customers, 
Communication with London or Edinburgh—the 
two great centres of the publishing business—was 
not so easy then that a man cared to wait until the 
new book he wanted to read was procured from 
town on his special order. He expected to find it 
at his bookseller’s, and the bookseller, in turn, 
found himself compelled to keep a large and varied 
stock of the best literature of the day always on his 
shelves. Those, bs it remembered, were not merely 
pre-telegraphic but pre-advertisement days. It was 
not by means of posters on the walls or columns 
in the newspapers that an author's name became 
familiar to the world. It was the bookseller who 
blew for him the trumpet of fame, and spread a 
knowledge of his merits through a thousand little 
circles of book-lovers and book-buyers. Who of 
the older generation cannot remember some of those 
delightful book-shops of which we speak? Who 
has not felt it a greater privilege to be admitted 
to the back-parlour, when the monthly parcel from 
London was opened in the presence of the rector, 
the doctor, and the squire, than to secure election 
to the most exclusive of clubs? Alas! where are 
those book-shops now ? 

In those days the bookseller was a merchant 
who put into his business not merely a considerable 
capital, but that kind of knowledge and experience 
which enables a man to know instinctively what 
is right and what is wrong. He mastered the 
secrets of his craft, and, having done so, was not 
afraid to speculate on the strength of his knowledge. 
Having gauged the public taste, he used his critical 
capacity as a guide to show him how that taste 
could best be gratified. He bought books largely, 
and kept them in stock because he had confidence 
that sooner or later they would be wanted. This 
was the secret of the old bookselling trade. It 
was a trade in which many risks were run, and a 
heavy capital was necessary. But the publisher 
helped the bookseller by supplying him with 
books on very liberal terms. So this good old- 
fashioned tradesman, despite his risks and the 
burden of capital, was enabled to live and prosper 
as he deserved todo. But then in an evil moment 
—it was about the beginning of the Crimean War— 
the thought occurred to certain speculators who 
knew nothing whatever about books, and who had 
no better claim to sell them than a barber has to 
prescribe for angina pectoris, that they would take 
advantage of the liberal terms granted by publishers 
to booksellers in order to undersell and ruin the 
legitimate traders. These worthies had neither the 
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knowledge nor the capital of the men whom they 
have only too successfully supplanted ; but buying 
a few books at a time, and these of established 
popularity, they gained fame for themselves by 
offering them to the public at a considerable dis- 
count. At first it was twopence in the shilling: 
but as one shark tries to dive beneath another in 
order the better to swallow him, so one “ cutting” 
bookseller cut beneath his rival, and now the regular 
discount is threepence in the shilling. This system 
has simply revolutionised the book trade. How 
many booksellers now regularly stock their shelves? 
How many of them know anything of the insides of 
the books they sell? Who would dream of applying 
to the ordinary keeper of a bookshop for informa- 
tion as to the comparative merits of different 
authors? The old system is dead beyond recall, 
and with it has vanished almost entirely the fine 
old-fashioned race of booksellers. The bookseller of 
to-day orders his books as he wants them; that is 
to say, as they are ordered of him by his customers, 
and he at once gives away all but a fraction of the 
profit allowed him by the publisher. 

Another change has taken place in the book 
trade. Formerly it was the bookseller who made 
his wares known to his customers. Now it is the 
publisher who has to do this. He has to spread the 
fame of an author or a volume, and to run the risk 
of a failure or a success. The bookseller is the mere 
agent who executes the order of the customer, whose 
custom has been secured, not by the local tradesman 
but by the publisher. Is it surprising, in these 
circumstances, that many publishers should have 
come to the conclusion that the discount system, as 
it is now practised, is a worthless and mischievous 
sham? In the old days, it enabled the bookseller to 
live and to do his duty. Now it merely enables 
him to cut his neighbour's throat, if not his own. 
The obvious remedy for existing evils would be to 
bring the publisher into direct and immediate com- 
munication with the public who consume his books. 
But if the abolition of the superfluous middleman is 
too drastic a remedy to be applied to the evil, it may 
still be possible to ameliorate that evil, and to put 
an end to cut-throat competition among retail book- 
sellers by publishing books at nett prices. That is 
to say, a volume which is now published at ten 
shillings, and which may be bought for seven-and- 
sixpence anywhere but at the bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, would be published, as well as 
sold, at the actual price of seven-and-sixpence. No- 
body would be robbed if this course were followed. 
The public would still get its new volumes at the old 
price, but there would be an end to the ridiculous 
fictitious value now placed upon books, and an end 
also, let us hope, to the ruinous competition which 
— brought the bookselling trade to its present low 
evel. 








A ROMANCER'S PHILOSOPHY. 





\ R. HALL CAINE has been discoursing at the 
1 Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on the 
moral responsibility of novelists and dramatists. As 
might have been expected from the author of The 
Manxman, the dissertation claims for imaginative 
and dramatic art some very exalted prerogatives. 
Indeed, Mr. Hall Caine demands for the truly 
inspired novelist or dramatist nothing less than 
the office of “‘a temporal Providence,” whose mis- 
sion it is to rectify erroneous notions of life by 
vindicating the moral government of the uni- 
verse. Evil, within the limited view of the aver- 
age observer, may seem a portentous and some- 
times a predominant force; but it is the business 
of the novelist to make us see beyond the form and 
pressure of our immediate environment, and to recog- 
nise that a beneficent destiny moves in a larger orbit. 
This mission is made actual by the construction of 





stories which satisfy the “ unspoken craving of the 
human heart” for “recompense.” The Manxman, 
for example, is written on this principle ; and if we do 
not see in life the angelic magnanimity of Pete and 
the ennobling self-surrender of Philip to retribu- 
tion at the moment when this catastrophe is 
needed to round off the romance, we ought to be 
grateful to the idealism wlich fathoms purposes 
and copes with issues beyond the narrow range of 
our vision. The “temporal Providence” must give 
us signs to keep up our spirits. They indicate, more- 
over, his own high character, and the supremacy of 
motive in his work. The mastery of motive is the 
index of the greatest art. Shakespeare, Victor 
Hugo, Tolstoi, Scott—to whom enters Michael Angelo 
as a creator of perfect things—have all toiled on this 
monumental plan for the exaltation of humanity. 
Mr. Hall Caine, whose imagination makes occasional 
knots in his logic, cites Michael Angelo, as if the 
fashioning of a flawless form in sculpture were the 
same kind of process as the hewing of heroic figures 
out of the intractable rock of human nature. But 
nothing is impossible to a “ temporal Providence,” 
though we may be a little bewildered by the nice 
derangement of his authorities. The grandiose in 
Victor Hugo has a natural attraction for Mr. Hall 
Caine ; and it must be admitted that the creator of 
Jean Valjean did not stop at trifles. There was no 
stickling for probability when the conflict between 
gratitude and professional duty precipitated that 
sleuth-hound of the law, Monsieur Javert, into 
suicide. But we do not expect to find Shakespeare 
and Tolstoi and Scott in this providential atmo- 
sphere of magnified and non-natural convicts and 
policemen. 

The truth is that Mr. Hall Caine suffers the usual 
fate of people who try to fit life and morality into 
the packing-case of a theory. What is the practical 
value of this thin-spun philosophy of motive in art ? 
What was the motive of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor? Elizabeth expressed a desire to see 
Falstaff in love, and straightway the poet clapped 
the fat knight into the basket amongst the dirty 
linen. The joke is rather coarse, perhaps, according 
to later canons of taste: and does anybody suppose 
that Elizabeth or the author took this piece of fooling 
to exemplify any subtle truth? It is simply an illus- 
tration of Shakespeare’s infinite faculty. He never 
dreamed of himself as a “ temporal Providence,” but 
recorded the humours, and the tragedy, and the 
golden vision, and the pessimism of life, just as 
they flitted across the mirror of observation and 
fancy. Mr. Hall Caine thinks the motive of Othello 
is the “ wreck of the soul of a great man when the 
idol it has built up is broken to pieces ”’—a notable 
example of the superficial moral. What has this 
to do with the tragic irony which brings four 
innocent people to ruin because one of them is 
“as egregiously led by the nose as asses are”? No 
“temporal Providence” would have given us the 
triumphant devilry of Iago; and if Shakespeare 
were judged by this side of him, apart from the 
distinct elements of poetry and fantasy, it might be 
difficult to cite him as the prophet of optimism. 
His surpassing quality is that his genius embraces 
humanity from its lowest note to the top of its 
compass, and leaves smaller minds to make precise 
divinations, like the researches of theologians who 
propose to illuminate the Christian religion with the 
rushlight of the English Church Union. When 
Mr. Hall Caine summons every novelist to give a 
certificate of character in the shape of obvious 
intention to teach something, it is no use calling 
Shakespeare as a witness. The greatest of our poets 
is the most impersonal of literary artists ; and if his 
works commend any special virtue to mankind, it is 
the virtue of tolerance—rarely characteristic of the 
philosophies and moralities which deck themselves 
with fragments of his wisdom, just as warring sects 
blazon their dogmas with texts of Scripture. 

As we cannot all be Shakespeares, our imagin- 
ative literature must take its scope and colour from 
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individual bent and experience. There will always be 
an army of story-tellers who have no purpose in the 
world except to entertain. Old Dumas was about 
as remote from any moral ideal as an artless 
Bohemian could be; and yet he is still the idol of 
people who would not break a convention to save 
their lives, and his English imitators are multiplying 
fast. Who, except Mr. Andrew Lang, troubles his head 
about the morality of the three “ beach-combers ” in 
“The Ebb Tide”? We are moved to admiration by the 
indomitable courage of that little ruffian, Huish, and 
feel quite sorry when he is shot by the impossible 
Mr. Attwater. What lover of good English does 
not yearn to get by heart page after page of Mr. 
Stevenson's incomparable diction? It is possible to 
read even the praiseworthy romances of Mr. Hall 
Caine with an unsophisticated pleasure, marred 
only by echoes of the tremulous accents of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. There are novelists of subtler 
intellect who raise interesting problems of psycho- 
logy, and who claim to see life as it really is. There 
is Balzac, for instance, whose tendency to take 
“a low view of human nature” is deplored by Mr. 
Hall Caine. Balzac might have been astonished 
to learn that the greatest novel yet to come 
will be “compounded of the penny newspaper 
and the Sermon on the Mount—the plainest realism 
and the highest idealism.” This speculation Mr. 
Hall Caine caps with another—that the twentieth 
century will see fiction and the drama absorbed in 
the representation of politics and religion. A gener- 
ation which craves for that excitement may be 
disposed to welcome Mr. Hall Caine’s still unacted 
play on the life of Mahomet. He thinks that the 
theatrical career of sainted heroes has already 
begun with Becket; and in course of time it may 
include Mr, Athelstan Riley. But at present it is 
sufficient to point out that the psychologists in art, 
whatever view they may take of human nature, obey 
the law of their own observation, and that there is no 
other except decency. If they do not discover cha- 
racters out of the penny newspaper acting in the spirit 
of the Beatitudes, they are under no moral responsi- 
bility to affect a knowledge which they have not 
attained. Some of them are mighty dull reading; 
others are perplexing without being alarming; 
others, again, offend Mr. Hall Caine’s copybook rule 
that there should be no cloud without a silver 
lining, and yet contrive to stir the very depths of 
pity. We have passed beyond the stage in which a 
great writer delighted his public with a monthly 
instalment consisting of two chapters, the one 
invariably funny, and the other unalterably 
pathetic. The art of fiction, as Mr. Howells once 
remarked, seeks to adapt itself more closely than of 
old to the most intimate tissues of thought and 
sensation. Some increase of melancholy may arise 
from that process; at all events, it must be judged 
not by the predestination of a “temporal Provi- 
dence,” but by the sanity of accumulated experience. 








THE DRAMA, 





“EARLY LONDON THEATRES,” 


| hee the new volume of the Camden Library, “ Early 

London Theatres” (Elliot Stock), Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish, F.S.A., gives us a succinct and suggestive 
history of the first permanent playhouses of London 
—the Theatre and the Curtain in Finsbury Fields, 
Newington Butts and the Rose, the Bear Garden and 
the Hope, Paris Garden and the Swan, on the Surrey 
side. Although the book is the work of an enthusi- 
astic antiquary, the reproach of “ mere antiquarian- 
ism” is not to be brought against it. Mr. Ordish 


does not accumulate curious facts merely because 
they are curious or old, or because he is proud of 
having discovered them, but because they are sig- 
nificant, because they represent points of inflexion in 
the curve of dramatic development. 





I have only two little faults to find with 
Mr. Ordish’s treatment of his subject. The 
first is that he has not illustrated the growth 
of the Elizabethan playhouse by comparison with 
that of the Greek theatre. Such a comparison has 
not been systematically worked out by anyone, so 
far as I know, but it ought to be done, because it 
brings facts that otherwise seem isolated and in- 
dependent under one general law. For instance, 
Mr. Ordish insists, very rightly, upon the point that 
our first permanent theatre, The Theatre, was pitched 
near the site of one of the Holy Wells which hap- 
pened to be without the city boundaries; and he 
traces this circumstance to the fact that (1) theatrical 
performances grew out of the religious ceremonies 
which centred round wells, and (2) that the site had 
to be outside the city because the players had been 
banished by the Corporation. To the second reason 
I would add a third, which he does not mention— 
namely, that it was only outside the city that the 
requisite open space could be procured at a suffi- 
ciently low price. Would it not have added to the 
interest of these statements to note that almost 
identical considerations dictated the choice of the 
Lenzum for the first theatre at Athens? The 
Lenzeum was chosen for the same religious reason 
and a very similar practical one — because 
there were the two temples of Dionysus, and 
the slopes of the Acropolis afforded an excellent 
foundation for the tiers of seats. Again, Mr. Ordish 
brings out very clearly the important fact that our 
first theatres were circular—duly giving the ring 
figured in Sharp’s “ Coventry Mysteries,” and the in- 
evitable reference to the passage in the prologue to 
Henry V. describing the playhouse as a “ wooden O” 
and “this cockpit.” He says that “this round 
formation was originally derived from ancient 
classic civilisation,” and, elsewhere, that it was 
“traditional in England”—suggesting, apparently, 
that this choice of a circle by Englishman and 
Athenian had something fortuitous about it, and 
that a priori there was no reason why early English 
or Greek theatres should not have been rectangular 
or elliptical or semicircular. But there is a reason, 
and a very cogent one—as Mr. Ordish will soon see 
the next time he watches the street urchins gather- 
ing round a cheap-jack or an organ-grinder. A 
show in a fixed inclosure began by following the 
same lines as a show not so inclosed; and a crowd 
which is fixing its attention on the same object 
naturally forms itself into a ring. As to “this cock- 
pit” (two London theatres actually bore this name 
later on), a Greek parallel might again be found in 
the fact that the annual cockfight in commemoration 
of the Persian invasion was held in the theatre. It 
is unnecessary for me to pursue this line of inquiry; 
I only indicate it as a mode of illustration, of which 
Mr. Ordish might, I think, have availed himself with 
profit. 

My second complaint is that he has not insisted 
with sufficient emphasis upon the causal relationship 
between theatre and drama—upon the enormous 
influence which the material conditions of the stage 
have had upon dramatic literature and the art of 
acting. “My subject,” he says, “is the stage and 
theatrical history, not the history of plays or 
dramatic literature, except when any subject seems 
to throw some fresh light upon these.” He seems 
hardly aware of the real extent of this exception. 
Indeed, very few people seem to be aware of it. 
The ordinary historian of the drama is too apt to treat 
it as a merely literary growth, and to seek literary 
reasons for facts which, if the truth were known, 
have nothing to do with literature. Here once more 
the Athenian stage might supply us with a good 
illustration. Take some prominent characteristic 
of Greek ‘tragedy—as, for instance, that its person- 
ages are not individuals, but types: the hero, the 
aged monarch, the hapless maiden, and so forth. 
Historians go out of their way to find literary 
reasons for this literary fact, inquiring laboriously 
into the “ Greek spirit” and other fearful wildfowl, 
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Of course, the right explanation is not a literary 
but a mechanical one; it lies in the simple fact that 
a Greek tragedy was performed before a whole 
population, twenty or thirty thousand spectators, 
by actors disguised in set conventional masks, so 
that nuances of individual characterisation were out 
of the question. In like manner we are offered 
elaborate philosophical or esthetic theories of the 
Three Unities, whereas they are at once deducible 
from the fact that the chorus never left the 
orchestra, and that nothing could take place on 
the stage at which the chorus, in its office of sym- 
pathetic spectator, could not be plausibly supposed to 
“assist.” Or take any particular play and try to 
explain its action on purely literary principles— 
if you can. For instance, at the end of the Orestes 
of Euripides, when Orestes, with Pylades standing 
beside him, is threatening to kill Hermione, Menelaus 
appeals to Pylades—who is dumb. Can the literary 
exegete explain this unnatural silence of Pylades ? 
Not he. Again, at the end of the Electra, when 
Orestes has heard his fate, and, bidding farewell to 
Pylades, urges him to marry Electra, Pylades is 
once more dumb. Why? Merely because there 
were only three actors employed in Greek tragedy 
(this again has a mechanical explanation, which we 
need not go into now) and none of the three could at 
the moment be spared for Pylades, who had to be 
played by a mute “ super.” 

Turning to the purely literary critic of the English 
drama, you find him in just the same quandary. 
Take two commentators on Hamlet, Coleridge and 
the author of a volume on “Short Studies of Shake- 
speare’s Plots,” Professor Cyril Ransome. The foolish 
Polonius’s wise homily to Laertes is felt by both, 
very naturally, to be a glaring incongruity. There- 
fore, Coleridge is driven to the theory that Polonius 
is not a comic character, while Professor Ransome 
falls back upon heredity. “Polonius is the true 
father of Laertes. As a young man he has had the 
same trick of lecturing his friends as Laertes has 
now, and it has grown upon him.” Oh, brave! 
Hamlet, standing out in the cold on the platform 
at Elsinore to confront the ghost, chooses the ap- 
parently inopportune moment to deliver a set speech 
on the vice of intemperate drinking. Coleridge 
finds this an attempt on Hamlet's part “to smother 
the impatience of the moment in abstract reason- 
ing.” For Professor Ransome, “this speech of 
Hamlet's requires careful study. It is introduced 
by Shakespeare apparently without need, and there- 
fore it must have been designed by him either to 
give some important information about Hamlet's 
own character, or,” ete. ete. Now, if either of these 
commentators had bethought him of the little fact, 
recorded by Mr. Ordish, about the circular formation 
of the Elizabethan theatre, he would have been 
spared much trouble. For the circular formation 
meant that the stage was surrounded by spectators 
on at least three sides, and this meant that the 
drama was bound to be quite as much a piece of 
rhetoric as a connected action. Appropriateness, 
the opportune, were sacrificed, with a light heart, 
to the desire for rhetoric; Hamlet delivered his 
temperance oration, and Polonius his homily, 
because they were actors on a platform surrounded 
on three sides by a crowd who wanted to hear 
a “speech” on the slightest pretext, and who, in 
their desire for a speech, were content to let 
the action and characterisation of the play go 
hang. Here is only one instance, out of many, 
in which the actual form of a play has been 
conditioned by a detail in the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the playhouse, the position of the stage with 
regard to theaudience. The same cause was at work 


not only then, but for full two centuries afterwards 
in settling the style of English acting, in establish- 
ing it as a rhetorical rather than an imitative art. 
Such considerations as these should give Mr. Ordish 
pause when he attempts to separate “the stage and 
theatrical history” from “the history of plays or 
dramatic literature.” 


He promises a second volume, 








dealing with the early theatres within the city; he 
will then be in the thick of his subject, and I am 
much mistaken if he be not forced to recognise that 
the history of playhouses is also, to a great extent, 
the history of plays and of the art of playing. 

A. B. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. WHISTLER AGAIN. 


S1r,—I beg to acknowledge your prompt and complete inser- 
tion of my lawyers’ letter. 

“Mr. Whistler,” you say, “surely knows in what sense the 
word ‘candid’ was used.” He does indeed—pray have no 
further doubt of it—and therefore he urged his lawyers to point 
out to you the “ glaring libel.” 

He would now congratulate you upon the ingenuity of your 


suggestion, as a forlorn hope, of the impossible. 

It is impossible that your contributor should have derived 
his knowledge of “ Trilby ” “ only from its three-volume form 
—else it would have been “amazing that any human being,” as 


you forcibly put it, could have connected Mr. Whistler with that 
genial and guileless story. As my solicitors have told you, the 
revised manuscript was sent to me to pass, and I took care of 
that ! 

I question if it be not without precedent that a writer 
ever before so abjectly regorged his spleen as to submit his 
Bowdlerised work to his victim for approval—and you may rest 
assured that it was not in vain. 

No—your idea was a brilliant one—but careless!—And I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. McNerLt WHISTLER. 
Paris, November 3rd, 1894. 


[Ir Mr. Whistler thinks the publication of the foregoing epistle 
will afford him any satisfaction, we are happy to gratify 
him by printing it. We may at the same time congratulate 
him upon having so successfully advertised Mr. du Maurier’s 
book.—Epb. SPEAKER. | 
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TSYOUR little words contain a world of woe, 
An end they put to hopes, fears, wishes, 
prayers, 
An end to pain, an end to endless cares— 
For him, who late so high now lies so low. 
The Tsar is dead. 


We stand before the majesty of Death ; 
With head bowed down, we own the king of 
kings, 
And less than little seem all earthly things 
To those who, watching, say with bated breath— 
“The Tsar is dead.” 


A foreign Potentate whose power we feared, 
Head of a system stained with every wrong, 
So, with half-knowledge, and with bias strong, 

We thought and said of him, until we heard 

That he was dead. 


And now the veil has fallen from our sight, 
We see him as he was, clearer through tears, 
Bound with the chains of all the bygone years, 
Struggling in one great thing to do the right— 
A strong man bound. 


That thing he did with all his giant might. 
He set his back against the dreadful door 
Behind which crouch the hellish dogs of War. 
He fought for Peace, and fought a goodly fight : 
Then died the Tsar. 


Staunch friend, fierce foe, and hater of a lie, 
Lover of wife and child, he lived alone, 
Above the circumstance that girds a throne, 

Was honest with a large simplicity— 

But he is dead. 


A man of Peace; who needs a nobler name ? 
Apostle true of Him of Bethlehem, 
Crowned Prince of Peace with Heaven’s own 
diadem, 
He claims a niche in the great fane of Fame, 
And the world’s love. 
J. W. Swan. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Ben JONSON AND DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


HAD these two names at the head of my paper ; 

and two books on the table in front of me—the 
little book of extracts from Ben Jonson which Dr. 
Grosart has lately made for Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Elizabethan Library” (“Brave Translunary Things” 
is the queer title of it), and the new Drummond, 
edited by Mr. William C. Ward for Messrs. Lawrence 
and Buallen’s “ Muses’ Library "—when it occurred to 
me to wonder, Now why on earth were Jonson and 
Drummond not included in the famous list made by 
Lamb, Hazlitt and Company, and recorded by Hazlitt, 
of “ Persons one would wish to have seen”? For if 
ever literary talk in this world were worth preserv- 
ing, it was that held between Jonson and his host at 
Hawthornden, and all too scantily and tantalisingly 
reported for us. It is bad to forget one’s Hazlitt, 
and worse to mistrust one’s Lamb for a moment. I 
turned to the essay and of course came plump on 
this passage— 

“ Ben Jonson divided our suffrages pretty equally. Some 
were afraid he would begin to traduce Shakspeare, who was not 
present to defend himself. ‘If he grows disagreeable,’ it was 
whispered aloud, ‘there is Godwin can match him.’ At length 
his romantie visit to Drummond of Hawthornden was mentioned, 
and turned the scale in his favour.” 

“What song the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, 
though puzzling questions, are not beyond all con- 
jecture.” Nor are the themes on which Jonson 
then discoursed to Drummond: for, indeed, many 
of his dicta have been preserved for us—as, for 
instance, his remark, equally wise and generous, that 
he would have been content to destroy many of his 
own writings if he had written Southwell's * Burn- 
ing Babe.”” But to have those conversations reported 
at length were better than to have an answer to the 
above two questions propounded by Tiberius to his 
grammarians, or a dozen of the sort. (As for the 
Syrens’ song, I can content myself with Daniel's 
“Come, worthy Greek,” or Browne's “ Steer, hither 
steer, your wingéd pines.”) For though Jonson be 
not the biggest poet of his age—and what an age, to 
have produced a poet who outclassed Jonson! it is 
only by looking at it thus that you can appreciate its 
magnificence—-yet he was the man of bis time whose 
opinion on his contemporaries was by all odds the best 
worth having. His work being conscious, considered, 
learned, based on self-criticism, and being also the 
best learned and considered work that his age 
afforded, his opinion on Shakespeare was almost 
demonstrably better worth hearing than Shakes- 
peare’s opinion upon him. If we abandon the view 
that Shakespeare welled poetry almost as uncon- 
sciously as a fountain ; if we throw over the common 
theory, Milton’s theory, of the “native woodnotes 
wild,” we are forced to take up a critical attitude 
only a trifle less preposterous than that of the 
astonishing Donnelly. But Jonson was a man of 
letters to the marrow. 


Now Dr. Grosart would sturdily contend that the 
fear of Charles Lamb and his company, lest Ben 
“would begin to traduce Shakespeare,” was un- 
founded. What foundations it had were based, of 
course, on the famous passage in the “ Discoveries,” 
the passage about “ never blotting out a single line.” 
*““My answer hath been,” says Jonson, “ Would he 
had blotted a thousand! . . .” and so on. The 
criticism is exactly the same as Matthew Arnold's: 
“ Shakespeare frequently has lines and passages in a 
strain quite false, and which are entirely unworthy 
of him”’—-curious use of “and which,” by the way, 
for such a master of English as Matthew Arnold 
*“ But one can imagine his smiling if one could meet 
him in the Elysian Fields and tell him so; smiling 
and replying that he knew it perfectly well himself, 
and what did it matter?” And again “ Shakespeare 
is divinely strong, rich and attractive. But sureness 
of perfect style Shakespeare himself does not possess.” 
Mr. Swinburne has retorted both upon Jonson and 








Arnold. Of the former he writes in his brilliantly 
skilful “ Study ” :— 


“* Jonson .. . it seems to me, was far less trustworthy as a 
eritie of poetry than as a judge on ethics or a student of char- 
acter. The tone of supercilions goodwill and friendly condona- 
tion which distinguishes his famous note on Shakespeare is 
unmistakable except by the most wilful perversity of pre- 
possession. His noble metrical tribute to Shakespeare’s memory 
must, of course, be taken into account when we are disposed to 
think too hardly of this honest, if egotistic, eccentricity of error ; 
but it would be foolish to suppose that the most eloquent 
cordiality of a ceremonial poem could express more of one man’s 
real and eritieal estimate of another than a deliberate reflection 
of later date.’ And it needs the utmost possible exertion of 
charity, the most generous exercise of justice, to forgive the 
final phrase of preposterous patronage and considerate con- 
descension—‘ There was ever more in him to be praised than to 
be pardoned.’ ” 

Upon this, in his turn, Dr. Grosart retorts: 

“T venture to think that a very considerable pinch of salt is 
needed in reading and refusing rather than accepting this 
mordant criticism. Than ‘ceremonial poem’ to characterise 
the magnificent tribute of the folio of 1625, surely nothing 
could be more inept; while to pronounce the easy-going fire- 
side chat of the * Diseoveries’ the ‘ deliberate reflection of later 
date’ seems to me out of all reason and reasonableness. Jonson 
verily meant no ‘preposterous patronage’ or ‘ considerate con- 
descension.’ ” 

Here let the dispute rest for a while. To couple 
the names of Jonson and Drummond is to think 
rather of lyrics as the subject of their talk. Drum- 
mond, however you take him, and Jonson, if you 
take him in a small volume of extracts, must be 
considered each for his inimitable lyrical skill. Of 
Jonson’s lyrics even Mr. A. H. Bullen has said, ‘“* We 
admire the compactness of thought and aptness of 
expression; we exclaim Fuge, euge' and are ready 
to affirm that Martial at his smartest cannot compare 
with rare Ben Jonson. Yet somehow the wayward 
inspiration of poets who have no claim to be Jonson's 
peers is more powerfully attractive.” But Mr. Bullen 
wrote this in 1889, and he may possibly have changed 
his opinion by this time: for Jonson's lyrics have a 
quite extraordinary knack of improving each time 
they are read. I suppose nobody on a first reading 
thinks “ Charis’ Triumph” for a moment comparable 
with the best songs of Shakespeare or Fietcher. You 
look for it vainly in Mr. Palgrave's “Golden Trea- 
sury ""—which I suppose to be a fair test of popu- 
larity. Yet, if you get it by heart and repeat it 
often to yourself, the conviction dawns and grows 
on you that “Charis’ Triumph” is one of the most 
magnificent songs in the language; the truth being 
that you have gradually fitted yourself to under- 
stand its rhythm and its difficult rapture. It 
anticipates the best, and something more than the 
best, manner of Browning. The least attractive of 
its three stanzas is curiously like Browning— 


“Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth ! 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love's star when it riseth! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her; 
And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good of the elements’ strife.” 


In quite anotber fashion Jonson has anticipated 
Tennyson. It is said that Tennyson for some while 
fully believed himself to have invented the famous 
In Memoriam stanza. Yet Jonson had handled it 
before him in a fashion that he certainly never 
excelled :— 
* But who should less expect from you, 
In whom alone Love lives agen ? 
By whom he is restored to men 
And kept and bred, and brought up true? 
His falling Temples you have rear’d, 
The withered Garlands ta’en away; 
His Altars kept from the Devay, 
That envy wish'd and Nature fear'd.” 


Jonson’s power of assimilating his enormous 
learning has been noted often enough ; the standing 
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instance being that apparently spontaneous trifle, 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” really a careful 
pastiche of scraps from the love-letters of Philo- 
stratus. And it was always understood that his friend 
Drummond stood under heavy obligation to the 
Italian poets, of whom Petrarch and Guarini have 
been named as his models above the rest. But very 
few instances have hitherto been adduced in which he 
has directly borrowed from either of these masters. 
Mr. Ward, however, his latest editor, considerably 
enlarges our knowledge in this respect. His notes 
contain more than fifty poems, or fragments of 
poems, by Italian authors, which Drummond 
has imitated or paraphrased: and this careful 
tracing of originals makes his book only less 
important to students of Drummond than Professor 
Masson's monograph. “ Without undervaluing his 
obligations to Petrarch and Guarini,” says Mr. Ward, 
“the reader will observe that he has borrowed more 
largely from Marino than from any other poet.” 
The fine madrigal, “A Deedal of my death,” for 
instance, is just a translation of Marino's “ Fabro 
dela mia morte”; the yet finer sonnet, “Sweet soul, 
which in the April of thy years .... ” is Marino's; 
while the famous madrigal that immediately follows 
it— 
“This life, which seems so fair, 
Is like a bubble blown up in the air 
By sporting children’s breath .. . 


” 


belongs to Guarini. Tasso, too, and Sanazzaro are 
frequent models. 


Says Dr. Grosart, “ Recently Professor Masson has 
been telling us that on the famous visit to Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, Jonson was created a burgess 
(or citizen) of Edinburgh. Thankful for this morsel, 
I wish some light at the same time had been shed on 
his love-passages there, of which we get a glimpse in 
his brilliant verses on leavivg his ‘ picture’ in Scot- 
land with some ‘fair lady.’” The story of Drum- 
mond’s love we know only too well. The memoir 
prefixed to the folio edition of his works (1711) tells 
it thus :—“ Notwithstanding his close retirement 
and serious application to his studies, Love stole in 
upon him, and did entirely captivate his heart; for 
he was on a sudden highly enamoured of a fine beau- 
tiful young lady, daughter to Cunningham of Barns, 
an ancient and honourable family. He met with 
suitable returns of chaste love from her, and fully 
gained her affections; but when the day for the 
marriage was appointed, and all things ready for the 
solemnisation of it, she took a fever, and was sud- 
denly snatched away by it, to his great grief and 
sorrow.” 


It was this “ great grief and sorrow” which in- 
spired the finest of Drummond's work. For the very 
best of his religious sonnets give place to such elegiac 
writing as this—for sincerity of pathos not surpassed 
even by Spenser’s “ Daphnaida”: 

That zephyr every year 

So soon was heard to sigh in forests here, 

It was for her: that wrapp’d in gowns of green 
Meads were so early seen, 

That in the saddest months oft sung the merles, 

It was for her; for her trees dropp'd forth pearls. 
That proud and stately courts 

Did envy those our shades and calm resorts, 

It was for her; and she is gone, O woe! 
Woods eut again do grow, 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done ; 

But we, once dead, no more do see the sun. 

It detracts nothing from the genuineness of these 
lines to say that Drummond could not have written 
them but for his close study of Petrarch. 

To Mr. Ward’s “ Memoir”—an excellent piece of 
criticism—there is prefixed a portrait of Drummond, 
—a reproduction of that engraved by Gaywood for 
the first edition of Drummond's “ History of Scot- 
land” (1655). It would be really worth while to 
have Drummond back upon earth, if only to discover 
which of his extraordinarily different portraits most 
horribly maligns him, and particularly his moustache. 
A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





DANIEL DEFOE. 
THE LiFe oF DanrteL DeFror. By Thomas Wright. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


VHAT “ Robinson Crusoe” is as interesting a book as 
ever was written, nobody will deny, though Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, the most courageous of our critics, 
comes dangerously near denial when he declares that 
Crusoe’s stay on the island produces the same state 
of mind as might be due to a dull Sunday in Scot- 
land. And as tor the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
was he not the modern Odysseus—-a much-enduring, 
far-travelled, cunning, and ingenious man? One of his 
biographers, the most learned of them, Mr. William 
Lee, has thus endeavoured to sum up the achieve- 
ments of Daniel Defoe: 


A man whose large intellect gave to the world a library of 
his own writings, consisting of poetry, satire, irony, humour, and 
pathos ; of treatises and pamphlets on peace and war, party 
conflicts in Chureh and State and on Civil and Religious Liberty ; 
of trade and commerce at home and abroad, its freedom and 
extension; of morals and instruction as applicable to the rela- 
tions of the sexes, in courtship and in marriage—to the duties 
and obligations of servants and masters, tradesmen, merchants, 
and gentlemen; of works on municipal and social institutions, 
including hospitals, colleges, asylums, and police ; of romances 
more interesting, real, and natural than those of any other 
author; of history and of real and imaginary voyages and 
travels, including the geography and the natural and artificial 
productions of every part of the globe; of books on the 
marvellous and supernatural, comprising demons, apparitions, 
dreams, and magic. 


A list like this takes away our breath. The life 
of such a man ought to be interesting. And yet to 
make it so has proved to be a task of difficulty. Mr. 
Wright has not found the biographies of his prede- 
cessors very exhilarating, and blames them for being 
dull. We will not take it upon ourselves to say that 
he is dull himself, but after watching his efforts to 
be lively we have come to the conclusion that it is 
impossible for a conscientious biographer like Mr. 
Wright to deal with such a subject as Defoe without 
occasionally exhausting the patience of his readers. 
The fault really .is Defoe’s. He ought to have 
written his own life. Whether he would have made 
it as interesting as he did Robinson Crusoe, or as 
dull as he did his biography of Daniel Williams, D.D., 
Wwe cannot say. 

Why is it, we ask ourselves, that the man Defoe 
has none of the fascination or charm of so many of 
his contemporaries? Why does he, though he comes 
holding “ Robinson Crusoe” in his hands, stand out- 
side the circle of the wits? Why are we not more 
angry than we are when we read of the insults that 
were put upon him and the ignominy to which he 
was exposed? Mr. Wright, though fully alive to 
the seamy side of Defoe, would yet have us believe 
that he was a sincere Christian and a true patriot. 
But even supposing he were neither, he might yet 
find a place in our hearts. It is impossible to be 
quite certain of Swift’s Christianity. That Defoe 
hated “ Papists, Jacobites, and enraged High Tories” 
is plain enough, and firm friendships have been built 
upon slenderer foundations than that. But for some 
reason or another, despite the protestations of his 
biographers, nobody yet has appeared who has taken 
it upon himself to say that either he or anybody else, 
living or dead, was fond of Daniel Defoe. A more love- 
less, friendless life, it is impossible to imagine. Who 
were his friends? Who believed in him or loved him? 
Only twenty-five letters of his are in existence, and 
of these eight are published for the first time by Mr. 
Wright. Seven relate to a squabble about his 
daughter’s dowry, and one is to that daughter her- 
self. We cannot say we find any of these letters at 
all endearing. 

This much, at least, is plain: Defoe was an egotist 
of the most pronounced type, prosaic and matter-of- 
fact beyond all precedent, and yet a mystifier and 
wholly untruthful. How anybody can seek to justify 
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his behaviour with regard to Mist’s Journal would be 
surprising did we not live in an age which has pro- 
duced Lord Wolseley’s “ Life of Marlborough.” Of 
course, it is easy to ask what does it matter what 
manner of men were those who beat the French and 
wrote “ Robinson Crusoe.” Nor do we know that it 
does matter, if only the biographers would confine 
their attention to the victories and the books. But 
that is just what they will never do. Lord Wolseley 
won't have it that Marlborough was a double-dyed 
traitor, and Mr. Wright (though not without obvious 
misgivings) sticks to it that Defoe sought above all 
things “the furtherance of the interests of his 
Master,” meaning thereby not Dutch William, or 
Robert Harley, or Godolphin, but—with reverence 
and amazement be it written—Jesus Christ. 

However, these disputes are endless and unprofit- 
able. Who would not love the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” if he could. If Mr. Wright can—for, 
indeed, he never says so right out, though he speaks 
of “a welling-up of deep affection from the inner- 
most recesses of his heart ’—so much the better for 
Mr. Wright. For our part, as far as the man Daniel 
Defoe is concerned, we are constrained sorely against 
our will to cast in our lot with Dean Swift, who 
declared that Defoe was so grave, sententious, and 
dogmatical a rogue, that there was no enduring him. 

Mr. Wright has produced a vivacious and 
interesting book, which we confidently recommend to 
all lovers of literature. He has with unfailing 
energy and unflagging spirits followed the varied 
fortunes of his hero from his cradle in Fore Street, 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, to his grave in Tindall’s Bury- 
ing Ground, now known as Bunhill Fields. In the 
seventy-two years of his life Defoe did an enormous 
amount of work—good, bad, and indifferent. He 
poured himself into every strife; he concerned himself 
with all affairs. He meddled in everything, and it 
cannot be said he muddled anything. He was a man 
of clear insight and distinct views, and all that he 
did he did alone. He was as solitary as Milton—but 
there all resemblance ceases between these two 
eminent parishioners of Cripplegate, unless, indeed, 
it be that both were Nonconformists who failed to 
secure the confidence of their own bodies or 
sectaries. 

One curious notion has got hold of Mr. Wright, 
and that is, that Defoe held his tongue for the precise 
period that he represents Robinson to have been on 
his island—namely, twenty-eight years, two months, 
and about a half. That Defoe in his Crusoe makes 
some oblique or allegorical references to himself 
seems probable enough. His own testimony on this 
subject is not, owing to his love of mystification, of 
any value; but quite apart from that testimony, Mr. 
Lee's conclusion seems the right one, namely, that 
Defoe considered Robinson Crusoe as an emblem 
of himself. But it is surely driving this conclusion 
rather far to believe with Mr. Wright that for 
twenty-eight years Daniel Defoe abstained from 
speech. His object, according to his latest bio- 
grapher, was to tease or punish Mrs. Defoe, who was 
angry with him for neglecting his shop and taking to 
politics and poetry. Mr. Wright, though sorry for 
the wife, delivers judgment in favour of the 
husband in these remarkable words :-— 


We sympathise here with him. He lived in a high plane: 
he had the literary temperament, the ideas of a man of genius: 
the amvition of Lucifer. His wife couldn’t understand him ; 
they were unequally yoked. His reply to her taunts was a vow 
of silence—that great silence, that extraordinary isolation which 
made possible in after years the marvellous realism of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 


We must say that we would as soon believe in the 
apparition of Mrs. Veal in her scoured silk dress 
as in the silence of Daniel Defoe for twenty-eight 
years. 

At the same time it proves what a thoroughly 
“unclubable fellow” Defoe was, that it should be 
possible for Mr. Wright, after a long study, to 
entertain so extraordinary an opinion. 





Mr. Wright's criticism of Defoe’s writing is 
excellent. He pronounces “Crusoe” and “ Moll 
Flanders” his two masterpieces, and “amongst the 
greatest works the world has produced.” In the 
second rank he puts the “ Memoirs of a Cavalier” 
and “The Plague Journal,” whilst he relegates 
“ Captain Singleton,” “ Colonel Jack,” and “ Roxana” 
to the third class. To these seven he adds “The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal.” He names one or 
two others of his author’s two hundred and fifty 
publications as worth reading by the student. 
Defoe’s poetry, which exceeds in volume that of 
Milton, he bids no man read. All this is judicious 
enough, though, for our own part, we should be 
slow to place “ Moll Flanders” amongst the world’s 
masterpieces. No less fine a critic, however, than 
Charles Lamb is very much of Mr. Wright’s mind. 

Defoe is an author who will always divide 
opinion. His realism was genuine matter-of-factism, 
He would have scorned the name of artist, and 
novels he would have treated with as much con- 
tempt as Mr. Gradgrind. He had, like Mr. Grad- 
grind, “a voracious appetite for facts and figures.” 
His was a mechanical genius. He is never excited, 
seldom moving, and his pathos is the pathos of the 
police-court. There was a coarseness of fibre about 
him which is sometimes positively revolting. We 
cannot bring ourselves either to like the man or— 
the first part of “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ The 
Plague Journal” and “ Mrs. Veal” excepted—to enjoy 
the author. His volumes to us, at all events, lack 
charm; but a more remarkable man to read about 
or to talk about can hardly be imagined, and the 
thanks of all are due to Mr. Wright for the pains 
he has taken, the zeal he has displayed, and the 
book he has produced. 





THE FIRST LANCASTRIAN REIGN. 


A History oF ENGLAND UNDER Henry IV. In 3 vols. 
By J. H. Wylie, M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. Vol. I1., 1405—1406. London: Longmans & Co. 


Mr. J. H. WY.ir's history of Henry IV. is filling up 
an important gap in our historical literature, and, 
with some limitations, filling it up adequately. It is 
most important to the student of English history that 
every part of his subject should be cut up, as it were, 
into short lengths and treated with such care and 
minuteness that he can find, ready to his hand, the 
plain details of history carefully tabulated, sorted, 
and arranged. If, in addition, the student can find 
in such a book a larger treatment of the more general 
problems of the period, and a presentation of the 
essential facts in a Kterary and attractive style—so 
much the better. But from the student’s point of 
view the minute examination of the facts is the first 
thing he wants, and, though the general reader and 
the captious critic may complain that such a book is 
repulsive, or unattractive, or that he cannot see the 
wood for the trees, a real step forward will have 
been made in our knowledge, and the writer will 
have won his place in the scanty band of those who 
have found out something fresh about the history of 
our country. Some such books as these we have 
already—and some books that do more than these: 
but all workers on the fifteenth century know how 
few are the tools ready to their hands, if they wish 
to make a minute study of any period or department 
of one of the most critical, difficult, and interesting 
periods of English history. They will therefore be 
disposed to give a hearty welcome to another instal- 
ment of the solid and laborious book, in which Mr. 
Wylie is working through the reign of the first of 
our Lancastrian Kings with such minuteness, that a 
stout octavo of nearly five hundred pages has been 
required to deal with the two years 1405 and 1406. 
They will recognise in it an important advance in all 
the more solid qualities of scientific work on those 
found in Mr. Wylie’s first volume, published just ten 
years ago. They will admire the extraordinary care 
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with which Mr. Wylie has worked through his 
authorities, and the extreme, and it may be exces- 
sive, elaborateness with which he substantiates each 
fact in his text by careful reference to the original 
authority for the statement. They will see that he 
has ransacked almost every source, old or new, 
printed or manuscript, English and foreign, and that 
he has not even hesitated to pass under review a 
great mass of rubbishy modern books, in the hopes of 
gleaning some fact or inference that might otherwise 
have escaped his notice. They will admire his strong 
common-sense and well-balanced and reasonable 
judgments. They will know that no future worker 
on the period can afford to neglect this valuable and 
important work. 

No doubt even the specialist will be able, from 
his point of view, to say something with regard 
to the limitations to the general high character of 
Mr. Wylie’s history, and to complain that in some 
ways Mr. Wylie hardly does himself justice. Take, 
for example, the question of style. Mr. Wylie is no 
mere Dryasdust. He knows the literature of his 
period as well as he knows its history, and calls on 
Chaucer, Occleve, Lydgate as readily as on his 
chroniclers and state papers. Many passages of the 
book, taken by themselves, are very good reading, 
and some even picturesque and brilliant. But, 
printed as they are in a rather common and in- 
adequate type, interrupted as they are at every 
third word by a reference to a note at the bottom 
of the page, broken off as they are by a most un- 
happy tendency to digression, which absolutely 
distracts the attention of even the most careful of 
readers, the general impression of the literary style 
of the book as a whole is very much lower than that 
which might be obtained by the quotation of some 
of the more happy passages. And if the style is in 
some ways deficient, what have we to say about 
the arrangement? Mr. Wylie preserves a rigidly 
chronological order, but he is so profoundly interested 
in every question that arises that he will fly off on 
the least, provocation to discuss any incidental point 
that arises—though in so doing he has done great 
harm to his book, both as a work of literature and 
as a piece of scientific classification. He would 
have done much better had he broken up his 
book into subjects, and had he taken more pains 
to give in his text a rigidly connected: narra- 
tive, while referring every side-issue to notes or 
appendices. Even one of the most admirable and 
original parts of the book—the dissertation on the 
Scrope Family—would have been more in place if it 
had not so effectively broken up the continuity of 
one of the most dramatic parts of Mr. Wylie’s 
narrative. In truth, there is no break, no stopping- 
place from one end of the book to another. Never 
on one single occasion does Mr. Wylie stop to take 
breath, to generalise, or to summarise. It is true 
that he has divided his book into chapters, but the 
divisions are often most arbitrary. We have a 
remarkable example of this on pp. 178—179, when 
the last sentence of the chapter on Lord Bardolph 
is: “ These two were the ex-Treasurer, Lord de Roos, 
and Sir William Gascoigne, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench,” and the first words of the next 
chapter on Judge Gascoigne are: “The two were 
intimate friends, and both were Yorkshiremen of 
influence and position in their native county.” This 
deserves quotation, as it is the first time on record— 
so far as our reading goes—in which a new chapter 
begins in the middle of a paragraph! Had Mr. 
Wylie only taken more trouble in arranging his 
book, he would have made it immeasurably more 
attractive and useful, and his real power of catching 
hold of picturesque incident and describing it 
graphically would have been patent to all men, and 
not require, as it does now, elaborate and careful 
demonstration. 

Other blemishes in Mr. Wylie’s work include an 
occasional hesitation as to the right authority to 
follow, and a slight tendency to accept inferior 
sources ; a quaint habit of using ipsissima verba in a 











way that darkens rather than lightens counsel, and 
sometimes sends his less learned readers in despair 
to a Middle-English Dictionary ; and a way of spelling 
proper names as he finds them in the original docu- 
ments instead of adopting the approved modern 
forms. There are very few mistakes in detail that 
we can discover; and those that have caught our 
eye are mostly geographical, or refer to some other 
period of history which, perhaps, Mr. Wylie does 
not know quite so well as the reign of Henry IV. 
On p. 297, for instance, he puts the little town of 
Mawddwy in Merioneth, reckless of the fact that 
it was only in Henry VIII.’s time that it was added 
to that county. And Mr. Wylie does not seem to 
know that half the Welsh shires had no existence 
during his period. Despite the references to Wycliffe 
and elsewhere, we cannot but doubt whether this 
was “an age when French was to stay-at-home 
Englishmen and Scotchmen an unknown language,” 
though, no doubt, the use of French was on the 
decline. “Cluniac Abbey,” on p. 391, should surely 
be “Cluniac Priory.” But when in such a mass of 
facts a reviewer is reduced to referring to such 
trifling slips as these, it is abundantly clear that 
Mr. Wylie’s work has attained an exceptionally high 
level of accuracy. We shall look forward to the 
third and concluding volume with the utmost 
interest, and hope that its publication will not be 
long delayed. 





OLD WHITBY. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD Wuirtsy. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tuts book is written by a Dryasdust for Dryasdusts, 
and for them alone; the “ Public” is warned off at 
the outset with a Procul este, profani! Rightly so; 
for the public, sophisticated by Green and Freeman, 
likes to take its history in a form artistic, picturesque, 
precise; is repelled by irrelevant controversies, tele- 
scoped digressions, slovenly grammatical construc- 
tions; prone to visit such incumbrances with the 
crushing charge of tediousness. “ Hippocleides doesn’t 
care!” He falls back on Wordsworth’'s aphorism that 
everything is tedious to those who do not read with 
the feelings of the author; to sympathetic Dryas- 
dusts he knows that tediousness itself is dear; that 
in slow-graded steps of exploration, far-away philo- 
logical excursions, affectionate marshalling of dis- 
carded theories, scornful denunciation of antagonistic 
views, much more than in the conclusion to which 
all these processes tend, your genuine antiquary 
finds the pleasure and excitement of the game; his 
ideal of local history is not Macaulay’s sketch of 
Westminster Hall or Holland House, but Jonathan 
Oldbuck’s essay on the Hill-fort of Quickens-bog. 

To minds thus constructed, Mr. Atkinson’s book 
will yield no stinted measure of enjoyment. They 
will revel, for instance, in his handling of the 
Ceedmon legend, well known and loved by all of 
us in its half-mythical integrity. We are wont to 
see the rude cowherd sitting dejected at the feast 
when the harp passes round amongst his comrades, 
and while the others sing in turn he remains mute 
and tuneless. He retires sadly to the stable and 
falls asleep amid his beasts ; a Being appears to him 
in his dreams and bids him “sing the beginning of 
created things.” He tells his tale to the alderman 
of the township; is led by him to Hild, who trans- 
lates for him the opening chapters of Genesis; and 
he throws the story into a poem. Stripped of its 
miracle, the tale records for us transparently the 
accidental discovery among the Whitby peasants of 
a nascent Poietes, whom Hild’s wise and pious en- 
couragement fosters and develops; on the evidence 
of Beeda we believe the personality of Czedmon, and 
hail him, in Freeman's words, as “ the first Christian 
poet in England.” So, we suppose, does Mr. Atkin- 
son; but his interest in this, the one important fact, 
is lost in his hostile mincement of the details which 
build it up. The terms “whimsicalities, drivelling 
nonsense, discordant misconceptions, silly absurd 
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fancies,” fall as thick upon the older Whitby his- 
tories as Mr. Slurk’s epithets fell upon the columns 
of the Katanswill Gazette. Czdmon was not a cow- 
herd; that is a “strange, grotesque, discordant 
notion.” He may have been an oxherd; may even 
have been a gebiir, though what that was not even 
Dryasdust can tell. How drivelling to call the 
alderman his “ master"! How could he “take his 
turn” with the harp? If Bezda thinks that Cleve- 
land cowherds, or even gebiirs, could sing and play, 
Dryasdust will teach him better. So, finally, Mr. 
Atkinson takes the story out of Beda’s hands; 
“imagines” his gebiir making verses in his sleep, 
“seems to see” the gracious Lady of the Abbey 
breaking into a Nunc dimittis as she contemplates 
her mute, inglorious Milton—leaves us, in short, 
exactly where we were, after thirty pages of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. Not less savage, but 
far more historically fruitful, is his analysis of the 
Horngarth or Penny Hedge tradition familiar to the 
readers of Walter Scott— 


“Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told 
How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do, 
While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks ery ‘Fye upon your name,’ 
In wrath for loss of silvan game 
St. Hilda’s priest ye slew.” 


The story —which Mr. Atkinson disdains, apparently, 
to recount-——is told in the Notes to “ Marmion”; and 
the hedge, we are informed, is still set annually at 
low-water mark. The author proves that the Horn- 
garth was a feudal service established long before 
the date given in the popular account; that the 
word is a Danish word signifying “ cattle-fence” ; 
and that from a misunderstanding of the syllable 
“Horn” grew up the later legend, in which the 
slayers of the Hermit, while fixing annually the 
penal hedge, are vilipended with blowing of horn 
and with pious anathemas. 

These prefatory matters disposed of, we come to 
the history of Old Whitby. Prehistoric, possibly 
bronze-age, man has left barrows not a few: there 
are earthworks referable, apparently, to British 
occupation; Roman roads and forts remain, built 
conjecturally to repel Scandinavian descents upon 
the coast; evidence exists of early Anglian immi- 
grants, and of an established Danish polity. The 
town’s early name was Streoneshalch, whose un- 
certain derivation yields delightful pickings to the 
antiquary ; was changed afterwards to Whiteby—the 
White Town—so called for the obvious reason which 
impels the Coleridge of the “ Rejected Addresses” 
to explain the titles of the Albion and Whitehall. 
The foundation of Hild’s monastery is fixed by Breda 
in the middle of the seventh century ; it throve and 
grew, became the home of a princess, the seat of a 
Synod, the cradle of bishops, till it was wasted by 
the Danes iu the ninth century, and refounded, 
apparently, in the eleventh. The magnificent church, 
whose ruins still charm all beholders, dates probably 
from 1220; and the three successive pauses in its 
construction, until it was completed about 1354, can 
be traced in the building itself. The chapters which 
describe its growth are full of architectural interest, 
and are abundantly illustrated. In the remaining 
half of the book are discussed the site and topo- 
graphy of Old Whitby, the exact position of 
Market-place, Tolbooth, Conventual Gate-house; the 
localisation of neighbouring churches, chapels, 
hermitages ; while the exact meaning and import of 
the Burgage conceded to the Convent by the King, 
and of the beverage paid by purchasers of land 
within the Abbot's jurisdiction, are speculatively 
rather than definitely determined ; and with trans- 
lations of an old French indenture and adjudication 
touching the privileges of the Abbey the book comes 
to an end. 

It leaves upon us a pathetic impression. Here is 
a man of extraordinary local erudition, his table 
well covered and his memory well stored with dic- 
tionaries in many tongues, with cbartularies, 





surveys, briefs, rolls, deeds, registers, accounts; an 
author of painstaking, honest, accurate intelligence, 

and he produces a book so dull that only a 
reviewer or an antiquary can read it through. For 
he lacks one-half of the historian’s equipment. He 
owns to the full the faculty of patient, critical 
investigation: in the power of vivid presentment he 
is altogether wanting. His book will have its value 
even to the unthought-of “public”; for it will 
recast the Whitby Guide-books, and to visitors 
topically inquisitive will be presented facts instead 
of fancies. But those of us who value patriotically 
our great national memorials of long-past social and 
ecclesiastical life have still to wait for a classical 
history of Whitby, at once scientific and readable, 
at once accurate and popular. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF CELEBRITIES — AND 
OTHERS. 


My First Book. With an Introduction by Jerome K. Jerome, 
and 185 Illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 


UNDER the comprehensive title of “ My First Book” 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has collected the early literary 
experiences of a score of more or less distinguished 
living novelists, each author detailing the circum- 
stances in which his first bantling struggled into 
existence. Whether such a book as this be necessary, 
or even expedient, will probably be considered 
doubtful by old-fashioned persons who have failed 
to acquire the modern taste for prying into the 
domestic lives of strangers—-to whom, indeed, such 
intrusion savours of ill-breeding, almost of indelicacy. 
But the popularity of this kind of literature proves 
that a very large class does exist which craves for 
personal details about well-known people, which 
dotes on an inventory of the furniture, the coats, 
the pet dogs, the age, weight, and appetite of its 
favourite fiction-mongers, and considers a peep at an 
author's banking-account one of the privileges to 
which it is justly entitled by buying his books. 
Assuming, therefore, that such information is 
desirable, the present volume undoubtedly purveys 
it in as palatable and piquant a form as the greediest 
devourer of “interviews” could crave. The two- 
and-twenty novelists concerned in it have performed 
their pleasant task in an eminently readable manner, 
with vivacity, humour, and frankness, and, on the 
whole, with praiseworthy modesty. For the tempta- 
tion of such a direct invitation to “ blow one’s own 
trumpet” is obviously very great, and, though most 
of the tempted ones have strenuously resisted, it is 
not surprising that one or two have succumbed to 
the seductions of egotistic prattle. Miss Marie 
Corelli, for instance, positively chuckles in her com- 
placency at the financial success—and world-wide 
fame, she assures us—to which her wondrous effusions 
have raised her. It is edifying to learn that her 
most popular work is about to be translated into 
“one of the dialects of North-West India,” and that 
“the great publicf’—as she is good enough to call 
her readers—have not only helped her to acquire “a 
very pleasant income,” but, in many instances, have 
even gone the length of placing their houses at 
her disposal “ for a year or two years!” But poor 
Miss Corelli finds a canker in the flower of her con- 
tentment, for the reviewers have greeted her with a 
chorus of “ extraordinary spite and malice.” Unlike 
Miss Corelli, most of the authors concerned in this 
sprightly volume have had the good sense and good 
taste to treat the subject of their early struggles in 
a vein of pleasant banter that makes much more 
entertaining reading, whilst in some cases the genesis 
of the “first book” is distinctly interesting. Thus 
“Q” gives an account of the origin of his delightful 
romance “ Dead Man's Rock,” from which we learn 
that its most startling incident was founded on fact ; 
and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in his inimitable style, 
traces the conception of “Treasure Island” to the 
casual drawing of an imaginary map with which he 
once beguiled an idle hour :— 
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“The shape of it,” he says, “took my fancy beyond ex- 
pression ; it contained harbours that pleased me like sonnets ; 
and, with the unconsciousness of the predestined, I ticketed my 
performance ‘ Treasure Island.’ . AsI paused upon my 
map, the future characters of the book began to appear there 
visibly among imaginary woods, and their brown faces and bright 
weapons peeped out upon me from unexpected quarters as they 
passed to and fro, fighting and hunting treasure, on these few 
square inches of a flat projection. The next thing I knew I had 
some papers before me, and was writing out a list of chapters.” 


This is the sort of thing one really cares to 
know, a thousand times more enthralling than dismal 
screeds upon the baseness of critics or the unremu- 
nerativeness of the literary profession. Concerning 
the latter grievance Mr. Grant Allen, in particular, 
waxes very eloquent, pronouncing literature to be 
“the hardest worked and worst paid of the pro- 
fessions.” His disinterested advice, in fact, to the 
ingenuous aspirant is that he should sweep a cross- 
ing in preference to wielding a pen. For this insult 
to his chosen calling the volatile novelist is severely 
brought to book by the succeeding contributor, Mr. 
Hall Caine. In a very spirited passage Mr. Hall 
Caine assures the public that he, on the contrary, so 
highly esteems literature that he “ would not change 
it for all the glory, and more than all the emolu- 
ments, of the best-paid and most illustrious profession 
in the world.” These be brave words; and then 
comes “ Q” to complete the annihilation of his dis- 
loyal confrére with this final sentence: “ Literature 
has her own pains, her own rewards ; and it scarcely 
needs demonstration that one who can only bring to 
these a bagman’s estimate had very much better be 
a bagman than an author.’ Complete harmony can- 
not be said to prevail in this oddly assorted sym- 
posium, and it is, in more than one sense, a “scratch” 
crew that sails beneath the captaincy of Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome. Mr. G. R. Sims is uneasily sandwiched 
between Messrs. Hall Caine and Rudyard Kipling, 
while Mr. Robert Buchanan, raging furiously in his 
wonted style, presents a bizarre contrast with the 
polished placidity of his immediate neighbours, “ Q” 
and R. L. Stevenson. Mr. Bret Harte achieves the 
unique distinction of writing very amusingly con- 
cerning a “first book” of which not one word was 
his own composition; and Mr. James Payn, as usual, 
is full of quaint humour. The book is lavishly 
adorned with illustrations, through whose medium 
we are privileged to gaze not only upon the features 
of the contributors, but upon their respective wives, 
dogs, horses, and study-chairs, so sanctifying is the 
contact of genius in the estimation of “the great 
public.” The portraits are admirably executed, with 
the single and regrettable exception of “ Q,” who (on 
p. 277) is depicted obviously suffering from acute 
indigestion, and betraying unconcealable anguish in 
expression and attitude. “ My First Book” may be 
said, on the whole, to fulfil its purpose very well 
indeed. It is bright, chatty,and candid. Above all, 
it inculeates in an unobtrusive fashion an invaluable 
maxim-——the maxim that no success can be gained 
without steady perseverance. 


THE HERITAGE OF NICHOLAS II. 

THe EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE Rvssians. By 
Anatole Leroy- Beaulieu. Translated by Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. Part 11—The Institutions. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


“NICHOLAS II. has ascended the throne of his fore- 
fathers, truly one of the most burdensome heritages 
upon which a prince can enter.” So spoke the 
German Emperor—no mean judge, it will be allowed 
—when the fatal news from Livadia reached him a 
week ago. Very opportunely we have the continua- 
tion of Mme. Ragozin’s generally admirable trans- 
lation of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s great work on the 
Russian State and people. To many a reader and 
writer during the last few days this book will have 
given valuable guidance. In the moment when the 
whole West is anxiously asking what the new ruler 





will do with his heritage we may well turn to these 
pages for an exacter idea of what that heritage is. 

Difficult as it may be, it is necessary to take the 
point of view which must be that of the young Tsar 
himself—that of the only social ideal which has ever 
taken hold of the Slavic imagination. At the roots 
of Russian life, older than serfdom, older than 
autocracy itself, surviving all shocks, still stands— 
thanks to the strong bonds of common property, 
common liability, and common work—the mir, 
purest, simplest, directest of democracies. As the 
mir is but an enlargement of the Slavic family, so— 
say the idealists the nation might be but an enlarge- 
ment of the mir, with the Tsar as grand paternal 
authority. How any human being is to maintain 
paternal relationship, be it ever so loose, with a 
hundred million children ; how a single pair of eyes 
can even pretend to keep watch upon eight and a 
half million square miles of territory ; how one will 
is to weld together fifty distinct nationalities 
and smooth over hundreds of religious schisms— 
these are things yet to be explained. In Western 
eyes the ideal verges upon the ludicrous. To 
ask how it stands the test of history were waste 
of time. Unhappily there is no denying that it does 
not stand it at all; that there has been no more 
wretched fraud upon the patriarchal principle than 
the Tsardom; that if the mir, that first and last 
citadel of popular liberties, is not actually destroyed, 
it stands at this moment in the gravest danger from 
the attacks of its greater prototype. Yet the ideal 
lives. Is there any hope for it ? 

In the nature of things the primitive family re- 
lationship, in which intimacy counts for so much, 
and individual right is so much more exigent than 
collective authority, becomes dangerously attenuated 
as it is applied to larger and larger areas. When it 
has been stretched from the isba of the peasant far 
below to the palace-prison of the Tsar far above, 
it has reached substantially the vanishing point. 
Perhaps the relationship will not in the best circum- 
stances bear this mechanical kind of extension. Or, 
perhaps, it might have borne it had there been 
any medium of sympathetic and intelligent com- 
munication between the far-separated extremes 
of the social structure. But Russia lacks a middle 
class. As we remarked in noticing the first of these 
valuable volumes, her nobility never played an 
effective political part; and the bourgeoisie, which 
with us has superseded the old noblesse in political 
power, does not exist in Russia outside two or three 
of the large cities. The intelligenzia has always had 
its own troubles—worst of all, perhaps—and has 
done little more than furnish recruits for the revo- 
lutionary movement. To fill this blank an enormous 
bureaucracy had to be invented; and that has meant 
not simply the lapse of the ideal family tie in the 
State, but its actual perversion into the present 
elaborate despotism, in which every policeman 
becomes a petty replica of the great autocrat him- 
self. To this essential point in Russian public life, 
the great middle-force of the Administration, the 
present volume is devoted; and no one who knows 
anything of the subject can be surprised that it 
resolves itself into a vast elaboration of the story of 
the Unjust Steward. 

The corruption and stupidity of Russian official- 
dom are, indeed, almost beyond belief. 


“Ignorance, indolence, routine, are only faults; but the 
great vice of the Russian bureaucracy is its venality. The 
Administration, the finances, the army, all the departments of 
public service, are a prey to embezzlement, bribery, fraud, cor- 
ruption under all its forms. Like a deadly virus spreading 
through the entire social anatomy, administrative corruption has 
poisoned all its organs, altered all its functions, enervated all its 
powers.” 


Even the Court itself is not free of this evil. The 
only compensation is that this venality “ paralyses 
bad laws as well as good ones.” Alexander III. 
tried to clean these Augean stables. It was a good 
work; but good work refuses to be done with bad 
tools, and Alexander failed. “In spite of a few 
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resounding trials, and a few acts of praiseworthy 
severity, it cannot be said that the intentions of 
Alexander III. have been carried out as yet; one even 
hardly sees how they could be so long as the present 
system remains in force.” The worst of it is that 
recent developments have been all in the wrong direc- 
tion. Rigorous centralisation has ground out every 
sign of local spirit. When Alexander III. appealed 
to the Zemstvos for help in the preservation of public 
order, some of them replied plainly that they had 
been deprived of the means of performing that and 
other public duties. In European Russia, fifteen 
governments—including Kief, the ancient capital— 
are still without these county councils. As for the 
others, there is no wonder that, with resources 
already strained by war levies, checked in the effort 
to spread education and stop disease and famine, the 
ukase of July, 1889, subordinating them to the rural 
nobility, appeared to them as the death-blow of 
local institutions. 

As there is only the shadow of public life, so 
there is but the shadow of individual liberty. 
“There have always been laws in Russia,” says M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. That is true enough; it is not 
more laws, but more Law, that Russia wants. That 
is the heart of the whole matter. Here, too, recent 
progress has been, crab-like, backward. One searches 
in vain for trace of the “reforms” credited to 
Alexander II. Ecclesiastical courts survive, full of 
deplorable abuses; military courts, to which many 
political charges are referred, destitute of any 
security of justice; peasant courts, now again 
subordinated to the Administration and the 
nobility. The ordinary courts have always been 
under the thumb of the official hierarchy. Since 
1887 the functions of the jury have been further 
restricted. The exceptional measures taken in times 
of social excitement could not even be named here. 
There are other survivals: the flogging of women 
under fifty is still legal. Capital punishment, 
abolished for more than a century, was revived for 
the purpose of wiping out political discontent-—a 
measure which reminds M. Leroy-Beaulieu of certain 
American States “where capital punishment is 
legally abolished, but lynching is still substituted on 
occasion.” And then the sheer brutal blunders of 
“preventive” and “administrative” punishment! 
On the subject of Siberia M. Leroy-Beaulieu is poorly 
informed. He does not enlighten us at all as to 
Saghalien, now rapidly becoming the chief convict 
station of the empire. Nor does his knowledge of 
the condition of Russian prisons extend far—even as 
far as the official reports relied upon by Lanin, 
Kennan and other writers on this horrible sub- 
ject. But he is perfectly clear as to the failure 
of the whole criminal system, and the demoralisation 
and barbarity which have accompanied it. As to 
the police, he is particularly outspoken. It is usually 
supposed that what even so orthodox a Russian as 
Mme. Ragozin calls “the nefarious Third Section” 
Was suppressed in 1880. Had it been so, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu thinks, “the terrorists might have 
congratulated themselves on having rendered an 
undoubted service to their native land.” But in 
reality it was only transformed and brought up to 
date. It has lost none of its old power. 


“ Never, perhaps, has it made such ample use of its rights 
as since it has changed its name. It still is independent of all 
regular courts, and accountable to none but its own chief or the 
sovereign. As long as autocratism lasts the Administration will 
be privileged to ride rough-shod over the laws. This is a privi- 
lege which the Tsar may or may not use, but which Tsardom 
cannot forego without falling into perpetual contradictions with 
itself. The Russian Bastille is not yet razed to the ground, and 
the gates will not finally close so long as the hands which hold 
the keys are still omnipotent.” 


Such is the prospect upon which the new reign 
dawns. In one direction only does a gleam of hope 
appear. That is no easy way; but a Tsar has not 


the scruples as to new constitutional departures 
which trouble Liberal Premiers in the West. No 
doubt it is getting less true that “the throne is the 





keystone of the entire social structure in Russia.” 
The late Emperor's positive declaration that there 
could be no further partition of lands, the many 
reactionary measures of the last reign, the break- 
up of the old agrarian order, the ravages of famine 
and disease, the growth of acute discontent, have in 
the last few years gone far to undermine the old blind 
veneration for the ideal Tsar. But if Nicholas can 
be persuaded honestly to break with the reactionary 
school still headed by Pobedonostzeff, and to set out 
at long last upon the road which leads to social 
liberty and constitutional government, he may yet 
make himself honoured and beloved among his 
long-tried people, a peacemaker at home as well as 
abroad. 





FICTION. 

THe MatcHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. In 3 vols. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
A Husspanp oF No Importance. By “ Rita.” (Pseudonym 

Library.) London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
Tue Srory or Jonn Cotes. By M. E. Kenyon. London: 

Digby, Long & Co. 
Mrs. WALFORD’S novels are generally pleasant, and 
almost invariably lengthy. Both characteristics will 
be found in a conspicuous degree in her latest work, 
“The Matchmaker.” The story is prettily told, with 
a genuine sense of humour and a shrewd perception 
of character; but it partly misses its due effect by 
reason of its excessive length. Long before the 
author has wound up the tangled skein of incident, 
and put the last touches to her elaborate portraits, 
the reader's attention has begun to flag from sheer 
fatigue. There is, indeed, an amount of obvious 
“padding” introduced into this tale which would 
overweight a far more powerful plot than that of 
“The Matchmaker.” Yet, despite this tiresome 
weakness, the book has merits sufficient to render 
it a really excellent specimen of its class. In the 
line of domestic fiction Mrs. Walford can always 
hold her own, and “ The Matchmaker” has plenty of 
homely commonsense and genial humour to commend 
it. The sprightly young coquette, Penelope East by 
name, who gives its title to the book, is a distinctly 
charming heroine. She is an only child and great 
heiress, blessed with good looks, high spirits, and a 
certain wholesome simplicity that makes her a very 
attractive little personage. But she is undeniably 
vulgar, and Mrs. Walford fails to make clear to her 
readers the cause of this vulgarity. There is no 
apparent reason why a girl, represented as being of 
good family and accustomed to refined society, 
should startle us with such ejaculations as “ Lor!” 
and “Drat it!” However, with all her superficial 
vulgarisms, Penelope East is as brave and loyal a 
little heroine as ever stepped through the pages of 
a novel, and one soon learns to love her heartily, 
and to sympathise with her in her troublous career 
at Carnoustie Castle, the baronial residence in the 
West Highlands whither she betakes herself for a 
long visit to relations. At Carnoustie Castle the 
spoiled darling of London society finds herself 
breathing an atmosphere of mental oppressiveness 
against which her blithe girlishness rebels with all 
its might. Lady Carnoustie, her grim Scottish aunt, 
is a domestic tyrant of a very recognisable type, 
upon the drawing of whose character Mrs. Walford 
has exerted her best powers of faithful portraiture. 
This terrible lady possesses three crushed and spirit- 
less daughters, and with the youngest and prettiest 
of these daughters, Mina, the fate of Penelope is now 
strangely intertwined. For Mina has a romance—a 
secret and squalid romance—which Penelope dis- 
covers by the merest accident. Soured by her 
mother’s imperious prohibition of an earlier love- 
affair, Mina’s thwarted affections have now declined 
upon a certain handsome shepherd in Lord Car- 
noustie’s employment; and it is through the dis- 
covery of the misguided girl in the arms of this 
man, Torquil Macalister, that the clandestine amour 
comes to Penelope’s knowledge. Instantly she sets 
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herself to the task of rescuing Mina from impending 
ruin, banishes the presumptuous shepherd, and 
endeavours to bring about a match between her 
unfortunate cousin and an eligible bachelor in the 
neighbourhood. But Penelope’s artless schemes fail 
utterly, and the immediate result of her kindly 
interference is a horrible tragedy in which Mina 
Carnoustie falls a victim to her banished lover's 
jealousy. The story is told with great vivacity, and 
considerable pathos is displayed, notably in the 
touching sketch of Ailsie, the faithful old nurse 
whose heart is broken by the sad fate of her 
nursling, Mina. As a novel eminently suitable for 
family reading, we can conscientiously recommend 
“The Matchmaker.” 

The best thing about “ A Husband of No Import- 
ance” is its title, for the story itself is by no means 
equal in merit to most of its precursors in the “ Pseu- 
donym™” series. It is lacking in originality, and is 
tinged with a certain vulgarity which is distinctly 
unpleasing. Moreover “ Rita” has a fatal fondness 
for besmearing her pages with what is meant to be, 
but is not, French. The perpetration of such a 
phrase as “milles pardonnes” is surely the very 
wantonness of ignorance, since there is no com- 
pulsion upon the author to employ a foreign lan- 
guage with which she is obviously unacquainted. 
Nor is her command of English unimpeachable, for 
we cannot accept “scandalising” as an equivalent 
for “talking scandal,” though that is the author's 
own interpretation of the word. The book, in fact, 
exhibits precisely those defects of style that “ Rita’s ” 
books invariably do exhibit ; and we must hasten to 
add that it also possesses all the smartness and 
vivacity characteristic of this author. The story 
is apparently intended as a social satire, and it deals 
with the rather threadbare subject of the New 
Woman. In these pages she figures as a certain 
Mrs. Hex Rashleigh, journalist, novelist, and re- 
former. She is less repulsive than many heroines 
of her class, but one has met the type so often in 
recent fiction that its chief attraction—that of 
novelty—has long ago worn off. Mrs. Hex Rash- 
leigh’s relations with her “unimportant” husband 
are sketched with much vigour and shrewdness, 
though the author has brought the story to a very 
different conclusion from that indicated in the 
earlier chapters, wherein the lady seemed about to 
bestow her dormant affections upon a less legitimate 
object than the mild and long-suffering husband 
whom for ten years she has alternately snubbed 
and ignored. The device by which their happy re- 
union is finally brought to pass is not very con- 
vincing, since it is not by holding his wife up to 
public ridicule that a husband usually succeeds in 
gaining her love. The story is enlivened by many 
smart hits at the feminine foibles of the hour, and 
the characters are fairly life-like. But we cannot 
pronounce “ A Husband of No Importance” to be a 
successful rival of the brilliant little stories which 
have preceded it. 

Miss M. E. Kenyon is evidently a novice in the art 
of fiction, and we regret that she should have felt 
compelled to rush into print with so feeble and 
mawkish a tale as “The Story of John Coles.” The 
book shows no trace of ability, either in plot, con- 
struction, or style, and we are, therefore, unable to 
bestow upon it a word of commendation. It is, in 
fact, amazingly crude and pointless, providing one 
more proof of the rashness with which misguided 
persons will persist in attempting a task for which 
they possess no qualifications of any sort. John 
Coles, we gather from this chronicle of his misdeeds, 
was a very bad man indeed. First_and foremost, 
he was not John Coles at all, but had annexed 
the testimonials of that unfortunate person, and 
personated him quite successfully, having first taken 
the precaution of murdering him. The next crime 
of this desperado consisted in causing a dog of 
exceptional ferocity to bite off the head of his 
master’s child, thereby enabling “John Coles” to 
decamp with a quantity of valuable jewellery. In 








the end, however, this same dog managed to kill the 
villain himself, so that the cause of justice was 


served very neatly. This blood-curdling narrative 
is mixed up with the adventures of a High Church 
young lady, who runs the usual course of her species 
by becoming a district-visitor and marrying a 
suitable clergyman. And this ends a story so 
foolish and dull that the only wonder is how it 
found its way into print. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Around “The Whist Table” silence is golden, but when the 
uiet rabber is over gossip becomes fair play. There is a good 
deal of it in the volume before us, and, like gossip on other 
subjects, some of it is shrewd, lively, and well-informed, and 
some of it is—well, confused, vapid, and of small account. It 
is difficult to understand the principle on which “ Portland” has 
edited the book, for it seems to us fittle more than a hasty com- 
pilation, made with a random hand, from authorities good, bad, 
and indifferent. The place of honour is, of course, given to 
“Cavendish,” who is rightly styled the “ Hoyle” of the Vic- 
torian era. He contributes a scholarly essay on the historical 
aspects of the Royal game, and he traces its evolution from 
“triomphe,” or “trump,” a pastime which is known to have 
been in vogue in the reign of Henry VIII. On the Sunday 
before Christmas, 1529, Latimer preached at Cambridge a 
sermon in which he drew a curious parallel :—‘* Whereas you 
are about to celebrate Christmas in playing at cards, I intend, 
by God’s grace, to deal unto Christ’s cards, wherein you shall 
perceive His rule. The game that we shall play at we shall call 
the ‘Triumph,’ which, if it be well-played at, he that dealeth 
shall win; the player shall likewise win. .. . There is no man 
willing to play at this ‘Triumph’ with these cards, but they 
shall be all winners and no losers.” Sixty years later “Trump ” 
had apparently lost caste, for we find it described as a “ verie 
common ale-house game.” Although whist is not mentioned by 
Shakespeare, there is an allusion in Antony and Cleopatra to the 
old game of “ Triumph.” It seems that the commonly received 
view that whist means silence has the support of the best ety- 
mologists. Early in the reign of George II. the first Lord 
Folkestone used to play scientio causd at the Crown Coffee 
House, in Bedford Row, and this is the first mention of whist 
as a scientific game. In the same reign Edmond Hoyle pub- 
lished his “ Short Treatise on the Game of Whist.” y one 
copy of the first edition of this classic dissertation has escaped 
oblivion, and it has found an appropriate resting-place in the 
Bodleian Library. Hoyle taught the game in the fashionable 
circles of his day, and charged a guinea a lesson. He died in 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, in the summer of 1769, and 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-seven. He had lived to see 
sixteen editions of his famous book, and from 1743 to 1860 no 
man dare venture to challenge so much as his whispered word 
about the game. His position as an authority upon it leaps to 
light in the literature of the period. In the Rambler of May, 
1750, for example, a young lady confesses herself bored hy a 

astime which she, in common with other agreeable rattles, 
ound irksome :—-‘* Papa made me drudge at whist till I was 
tired; and Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given me above forty 
lessons, said I was one of his best scholars.” One wonders how 
many fair pupils received the same compliment over the whist- 
table from the sly old dog who pocketed his guineas so agree- 
ably. After the lapse of a century the two great play-clubs of 
London, the Turf and the Portland, put their heads together in 
1864 over the old code, and not merely revised it, but added the 
traditional laws. Young players will find many sound hints in 
this book, as well as the etiquette of the game; old players will 
relish the whist stories and anecdotes, even if they find some of 
them stale; but neither old nor young» we imagine, will care a 
straw for the poetical tributes or the cheap common-place which 
parades itself in other superfluous pages of the book. After all, 
that is only another way of saying that all that is attractive and 
significant in the volume could easily have been brought into 
about half the space. 

Mirth and entertainment are in the book entitled “The 
Humour of Spain” as well as many quaint and unexpected side- 
lights on the social characteristics of an impressionable race. 
Miss Taylor displays a wide acquaintance with Spanish litera- 
ture and contemporary life, and as her judgment as well as her 











*Tne Wauist-Taste. A Treasury of Notes on the Royal Game by 
‘* Cavendish,’’ C, Mossop, A. C. Ewald, and other —— Edited 
by ‘‘ Portland.” Portraits. London: John Hogg. Crown 8vo, 

Tue Humour or Sparx. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Susette M. Taylor. Illustrated. London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Risk aND DEVELOPMENT oF OnGanic CHeEmistry. By Carl 
Schorlemmer, LL.D., F.R.S. Revised Edition. Edited by Arthur 
Smithells, B.Sc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Crown 8vo. 

Op anp New Paris: Irs History, 1rs PEOPLE, AND ITs Piaces, By 
H. Sutherland Edwards. Vol. II. Illustrated. London, Paris and 
Melbourne : Cassell & Co. Quarto. 
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knowledge is considerable, the result is a charming book. For 
more than seven hundred years the Moors held sway in the 
Peninsula, and it is not difficult to trace the lingering influence 
of Oriental ideas in the national life and characteristics. The 
bull-fight is a Moorish bequest; and many of the ballads of the 
country coffee-honses of Morocco, whilst the 
jealousy which is typical of the ordinary Spaniard in regard to 
his woman-kind seems borrowed from the harem-life of the 
East. Gloominess, pride,and reserve, Miss Taylor reminds us, have 
for centuries been the reputed qualities of the Spanish race, and 
yet the literature of the country—at all events, from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century—is not lacking either in broad 
humour, subtle irony, or boisterous fun. These pages contain 
eves from all quarters, from Southey’s so-called Chronicle of Sid 
to Valera’s Pepita Jimenez, to say nothing of Cervantes, 
Calderon, and other great names. ‘lhe newspaper humour of 
the present age is represented by such sayings as that of a cynical 
husband to an exacting wife who insists on a change of air, and 
quotes in proof of her need of it the doctor’s order, on which her 
hard-hearted spouse remarks, “ Very well, my dear, use another 
fan.”” The value of the book is increased by a number of critical 
and biographical notes, and its attractive character by many 
diverting illustrations. 

The practical value of the late Dr. Carl Schorlemmer’s hand- 
book on “ The Rise and Development of Organic Chemistry ” 
was at once recognised when the first edition of the book was 
published in 1879. For upwards of thirty years Professor 
Schorlemmer was connected with the teaching staff of Owens 
College, Manchester; and his eminence as a chemist was 
recognised by his admission to the Royal Society in 1871. Sir 
Henry Roscoe, who was closely associated with him both in 
scientific and literary work, has borne witness to his colleague’s 
share in maintaining the European renown of the Owens 
College laboratories. He was an original investigator, as well 
as laboratory teacher; and his services in the department of 
organic chemistry were of a kind which perhaps only specialists 
can estimate at their true value. With characteristic German 
thoroughness, Carl Schorlemmer pursued, with an energy which 
never slackened and an enthusiasm which was transmitted to 
many of his students, the higher problems of the science of 
chemistry. He was never married, and led outside the college 
gates somewhat the life of a recluse; but,as Dr. Smithells—who 
has admirably edited this new edition of a standard book— 
observes, he was none the less a delightful companion as well as 
a kind, genial, and tolerant man, who always contrived to keep 
himself in touch with the young life about him. Dr. Smithells, 
who holds the chair of chemistry in the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, sums up the characteristics of this book in a phrase when- 
he declares that it discloses at once the breadth and depth of 
Schorlemmer’s knowledge, and his ardent and disinterested love 
of what he was wont to term, with the pride of a disciple, “ Our 
Science.” A fine photogravure portrait of the author forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. 

The second and final volume of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ 
description of the facts and forces—historical, political, literary, 
artistic, and social—which have determined the fortunes and 
shaped the annals of “Old and New Paris,” has just been 
published. The book is written with knowledge and judgment, 
and is not in any sense a compilation. Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
writes with graceful lightness as well as sureness of touch, and 
the work in its completed form is a valuable, as well as a fascin- 
ating, record of dramatic incidents, epoch- making movements, 
and picturesque aspects of a city which has been in a certain 
sense the capital of Europe as well as of France. The illustra- 
tions are many and artistic, and they greatly add to the charm 
of the work. 
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“* A remarkable literary curiosity.’ 


50 Large Paper Copies 










Morning Leader. 






In fcap. 8vo, antique cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS AS JOHN 


BUNYAN WROTE IT: being a Facsimile Reproduction of the 
First Edition, published in 1678. With a New Introduction by Dr. 
Joun Brown, Author of ** Bunyan and his Times.” 


“A very great interest attaches to the first draft of an allegory which has world-wide 
fame, and 1s likely never to be forgotten.” —Géote. 









In crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, 6s. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. By Sir Epwaxp 


SULLIVAN, Bart. With an Introduction by EDWARD BOWDES, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature at the University of Dublin. 
An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare. 


“* The work could hardly have been better done than it is by Sir Edward Sullivan, 
The stories are told with much feiicity of style and diction. The narrative flows easily 
and distinctly, and the incidents are clearly followed." —Aderdeen Free Press, 












In crown Svo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 


AN ARTIST’S FATE. By Ceci Crarke, 


Author of “ Ulrica,” ** Love's Loyalty,” ‘‘ When all was Young,” etc 


“* It says much for the writer's skill that he has constructed so interesting a story out 
of such simple material, and in his style there is evidence of much care,"—Bayswater Pres 









In handsome 8vo, cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 


PSALM MOSAICS. A Biographical and 


Historical Commentary on the Psalms. By the Rev. A. SAUNDERS 
Dyer, M.A., F.S.A., Chaplain H.M. Indian Service. 
“ Produced from extensive and careful research, we heartily commend it as a most 


valuable treasury of Christian thought and varied illustration, calcula.ed to be of great 
service to preachers and teachers."—Rock. 
















London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FABLES OF AESOP. Selected, Told 


Anew, and their History Traced. By JosErH JAcoss. Done into 
Pictures by Richard Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 
6s. {The Cranford Series. 


JUDAH. An Original Play in Three Acts. By 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


y . ~ , . -~ 
SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. Cunnincuan, K.C.LE., 
Author of ‘* Wheat and Tares,” &c. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The quiet but deeply-interesting little drama of which 
Si yl a is the heroine.’ 
iSGOW HERALD.—“ A book to be read at least twice—<« once for the story 
{ten as one pleases for the go a things scattered in it. 


DAIL Y TELEGR AP H.—‘‘ One of those rare books which are no sooner read 
than they tempt their reader to prompt and assiduous re-perusal.” 


MAURICE: OR, THE RED JAR. A Tale 


of Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girls. By the COUNTEsS OF 

JeRsEY. With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL BUDGET.—“ There is a charm of genuine simplicity in the 
narration.” 


OBSERVER.—“ The book is quite delightfully written, for Lady Jersey is one who 
writes prose as a poet writes it. . . . The illustrations are very suitable to the text, 


and show no little skill in designing.” 

MOR NING POST. A fertile as on and much grace of manner render 
Lady Jersey's Make or, The Red Jar’ especially attractive as a tale of magic and 
adver ave for bape and gut 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. MoLeswortn, 


Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
DAILY 
reputation.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A gracefully told tale for girls.” 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ A charming story, written with that thorough 
comprehension of a child's mind and ways that we have learned to expect from the 
author of so many delightful Christmas books.” 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, AND 


OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. By Frepgric HARRISON. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELI- 


GIOUS, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. By PHILLIPs Brooks, 
late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the REv. JoHN CoTTon 
Brooks. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat Some Keligious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the 
VEN. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., late Headmaster of Clifton College, 
Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE 


DAY: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By Go_pwin SMITH, 
D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised. Extra crown 8vo, gs. 


PEN DRAWING & PEN DRAUGHTS- 


MEN. Their Work and their Methods. A Study of the Art To-day, 
with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 366 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Joseph Pennell has brought out a second and greatly 
enlarged edition of his excellent treatise ‘Pen Drawings and Pen Draughtsmen.’. . . A 
splendid album of illustrations, . . . It is a veritable encyclopaedia of its subject, and its 
value will increase with age.” 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By 


Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and the late C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition. Completely 
Revised by Sir H. E. Roscoe, assisted by Drs. H. G. Colman and 
A. Harden. With 374 Illustrations and a portrait of Dalton 
engraved by C. H. Jeens. 8vo, 21s. 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Cart ScHorRLeMMeR, LL.D., 
F.R.S., late Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College, 
Manchester, Victoria University. Revised Edition. Edited by 
ARTHUR SMITHELLS, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Proressor M. Foster, F.R.S., and Lewis.E. SHore, M.A., 
M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
By E. 


NEIWS.—“ Bright and readable, and fully sustains the authoress’s 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


C. K. Gonner, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at 
University College, Liverpool. Globe 8vo, 3s. 


NATURE,—“ If the main facts contained in this volume are grasped by students 
intended for commercial careers, British commerce will undoubtedly be benefited. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
vorice.-MORE MEMORIES, the New 


Work by DEAN HOLE, will be published simul. 
taneously in London and New York on November r5th, 
and will be ready on THURSDAY NEXT at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, price Sixteen Shillings. 


voriceThe LIFE and LETTERS 


of MARIA EDGEWORTH, LZdited by AUGUSTUS 
J. C. HARE, will be published simultaneously in London 
and Boston, U.S.A., on November 17th, and will be ready 
on SATURDAY NEXT at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers, in Two Volumes, price Sixteen Shillings net. 


vorice.-The MEMOIRS of the late 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, G.C.B., Prime 
Minister of Canada, Zdited by JOSEPH POPE, 
his Private Secretary, will be published simultaneously in 
London and Ottawa on THURSDAY, November 22nd, 
and will be ready on that day at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, in Two Volumes, price Thirty-two Shillings. 


vorice_ALPHONSE DAUDET, a Zio. 


graphy and Critical Study, by ROBERT HAR- 
BOROUGH SHERARD, will be ready in a few days 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price Fifteen Shillings. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. Based upon 


Modern English and Continental Principles. With Menus for Little 
Dinners worked out in detail. By Colonel A. KENNEY HERBERT 
(WYVERN), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” &c. Just ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. Large crown 8vo, over 500 pages, 7s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUESOLY. Trans- 


lated by LApy KNUTSFORD from the French of HENRI DE BALZAC. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. 


By the late Sir GERALD PorraL, K.C.M.G. Edited by RENNELL 
Ropp, C.M.G. With a Portrait by the Marchioness of Granby, and 
numerous Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

By 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
Demy 


the late W. R. Le Fanu. Third Thousand. With Portrait. 
Svo, 16s. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. The 


Twelfth Thousand of this popular work is now ready at all Book- 
sellers. With the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA’S LOOKING GLASS, and other 


Poems. By Cuaries D. Bet, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham and 
Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Author of ‘‘ Poems, Old and New,” &c. 
Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, §s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By C. 


LLoyp MorGan, Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of 
** Animal Life and Intelligence,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales from 


Hans Andersen. Beautifwly Illustrated by E. A. LEMANN, 
Feap. 4to., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. 
By Vrincipal J. C. L. SpaARKes and F. W. Burpipce, M.A. With 
z1tnely Coloured Plates. 21s. 














NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Larrp 


Ctowes, Author of ‘‘ The Great Peril,” &c. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 


THE REEF OF GOLD. By Mavrice H. 


Hervey, Author of “ Dark Days in Chile,” &c. Illustrated, Gilt 
edges, 5s. 


SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By 


E. D. Fawcett, Author of “‘ Hartmann the Anarchist,” &c. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW Books. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: 


rative of a Bicy rcle Journey. By HuGu Catan, M. A., Author of “ Wander- 
ings on Wheel and on F th g vo Ei rope,” and “‘ The Story of Jerusaler n. 
Crown 8v with 30 Illustrations, « [ Nearly ready. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, Professor of 





Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W. Oviver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain 
Pr fesecr « of Botany in University Colle London, With about 1,000 Original 
Wood Iu ns, and 16 Coloured Pi: ates. To be completed in 16 Monthly 





Parts at 2s. 6d net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12s. 6d. each net. 


ad y Parts I. to VIL., and Half-Vol. I. 


BLACKIE'S SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection : Interesting Books for Young Readers. Strongly 

bound in nt gael 
NOW READY. 

pane’ a YEARS BEFORE THE | MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. 


SCOTT’S TALISMAN. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS. MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. 
ANBON'S VOYAGE ROUND THE [LITTLE WOMAN. By Louisa M. 


Alcott. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- COOPER'S DEERSLAYER. 
SPEARE. 


PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DICKENS'S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


2 vols 
MARRYAT’S CHILDREN OF THE  PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GREEK 
NEW FOREST. HEROES. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


BERNTHSEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : 


a Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. Berntusen, Ph.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemis try in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by Georce 
M‘Gowan, Ph.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged by 
Author and Translator. Cloth, 7s. 6 


‘Sure to take as high a place among the elementary text-books of organic chemistry 
in the English language as it has already done in the Fatherland.” —.Vatwre. 


ELEMENTS OF METALLURGY. Adapted 


to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department. By W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S., and Witttam J. Harrison, Junior. Caplenly Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


KING AND PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1603—1714. 


By G. H. Waxe.ine, M.A., Lecturer in History at Wadham College. Cl. 1s. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 


THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 


Edited by J. G. ANparson, B.A 


, French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Cloth, 1s 


, Volumes in preparation. ° 


CASAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. Parts 


of Books IV. and V. of the Galli War Edited, with ay Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun Brown, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Map. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HORACE. — THE HISTORICAL AN D 
POLITICAL Opes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 


—— M./ etime Professor of Latin at Univers ity College, Lon os 
loth, price 2s. red. 


READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a Selection 


of Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Kerru Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1 ranslated and Edited by Prorgssor Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. With nearly 


3 Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. Thir teenth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarg zed. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, limp 
cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, &c. Part Ill, ELECTRICITY, &c. _ 
Part Il. HEAT, Part IV. SOUND AND LIGHT. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


Works by Q. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY: 


Studies, and Sketches. Second Edition. 6s. 


Q'S WORKS. Uniform Editions. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 53s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 55s. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 55s. 

**I SAW THREE SHIPS,” and other Winter’s Tales. §3. 

NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 53s. 





Stories, 


‘Q is, both in criticism and fiction, an influe nce that makes for sanity, 
humanity, sweetness and light.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Ludgate Hill, London. 








CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


PEN ak» PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY 
A. With 4 Photogra avure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols., 32s. 
R .T urks's delightful book will repay the reader from the first page to the last. 
He has added another and a bright laurel to his wreath, and will be esteemed as an 


author at many a fireside where the painter of the birds is a household favourite already.” 
—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. EDISON, 
» and Antonia Dickson ith 200 Illustrations. emy 4to, 18s. 


‘Th y\ aut a account of Mr. Edison's life will be widely read, as it deserves to 
re, "aStondand. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, 1773-1836. 


> vols., demy vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


‘There is a good deal of interesting matter in these two handsome volumes of 
memoirs."— Daily Telegraph. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. ly Austin Donsoy, 
A SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
** The Second Series rivals in interest the First. On the whole, it is the more delight. 


ful volume of the two, for Mr. Dobson is gaining very surely that fine, rare touch of the 
memoir-writer."’—Sketch 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


Swinsurnge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. 


MY FIRST BOOK. With a Preratrory Srory sy JeRoME K. 
Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ This unique and fascinating symposium. There is perh: aps more human nature re 


vealed in ‘ My First Book’ than in all the novels of all the distinguished authors put 
together." —Morning Leader. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated and 


Edited by J. Ettarp Gorg, F.R.A.S. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Medium 
Svo, cloth, 16s. 


} 


By ALGERNON CHARLES 


‘Simplicity of arrangement and of statement are part of his charm and of his 
success. ""—Scotsman. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE GOOD SHIP “MOHOOK.” By W. Crark Russet, Author 


* My Shipmate Louise,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. net. 


MR. JERVIS : a Romance of the Indian Hills. By B. M. 


Croker, Au thor of ** Pretty Miss Neville.” 3 vols. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By Apetine Serceanr, 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 2 vols. 
“It is a good story.” — Daily Chronicle. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Granr ALLEN, Author of “The 
Tents of Shem,” &c. 2 vols. 
“‘ A bright, interesting, clever, and healthy story. 
IN AN IRON GRIP. 
Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 
‘The narrative bas a grim air of probability and truth to nature all through. . . This 
story of incident will interest the reader once he begins it."—G/aseow Herald. 


PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. By Grorce MacDona.p. 


With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
‘A charming fairy tale, with a spiritual quality quite uncommon.” — Scotsman. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: A Tale of the High Veldt. 
By Bertram Mrrrorp, Author of “ The Gun-runner.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** One does not « often ¢ come upon anything in fiction more thrilling than the scenes in 
the ‘ Valley of the Eye.’ "—G/asgow Herald. 


THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, &. By Brer Marre. 
With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


‘Mr. Bret Harte’'s new volume is one of the most delightful of the long list." —New 
Weekls 


VERNON’ S AUNT: Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss 
Lavinia Moffat. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “* A Social Depar- 
ture With 47 a by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Tt is exceed jingly laughabl ic. . . . Mrs. Cotes allows her heroine to tell the story of 
her misfortunes in a vivacious and natural manner. Her book will be found highly 
amusing. Mr. Hurst's clever drawings lend effect to the jest."—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. By 


LOUIS STEVENSON. 8 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


« Very enjoyable.” —Sfectator. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘* The Medicine 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s, 
THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. 
By ANTHONY Hope, Author of ‘*The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


“It is amazingly brilliant and adroit, and compels unstinted admiration.” — 7-Day. 
‘* Exceedingly entertaining.” —S/. James's Budget. 











* Well we orthy of the author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ ""—iVestminster Gazette. 
“* Exciting incidents crowd one upon the other, and hold the reader’ s attention in the 
same close w ay as did those of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’"—Pudiishers’ Circular. 


‘The indiscreet duchess is our charming, insinuating little friend Dolly.”—T7he 
Referee. 


Ly ARCHIBALD FORBES, tHe FAMovus WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


CZAR AND SULTAN. The Adventures of a 
British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Demy 8vo, 423 pp., cloth, tos. 6d. 13 IIlustrations. 


‘“* A complete and most spirited history of the Russo-Turkish War."”—7he Queen. 
Vivid, readable, and exciting.” —Aeview of Reviews. 


HUSBAND AND BROTHER. A few Chapters 


in a Woman’s Life of To-Day. By KATHARINE St. JOHN CON- 
way, B.A. 228 pp. demy {2mo. Is. 


THE IDEAL CITY. By Rev. Canon Barnetr, 


32 pp. demy 16mo. One Penny. 





Bristol: J, w. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & ©O., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the 


Head Master, J. D. McCLurg, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding House Master, 
or to the Secretary, 





HALF TERM NOVEMBER 5s. 
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